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Editorial 


Wuo WERE THE ROMAN CONSULS FOR THE YEAR ZERO? ? 


Some questions will never be settled, and among them are when 
a new century begins and when a Vergilian anniversary should 
be observed. For the sake of clearness, let us grant at the very 
beginning that for psychological reasons it was proper to welcome 
the twentieth century on January 1, 1900, and to celebrate the 
Vergilian Bimillennial in 1930. As a matter of sober arithmetic, 
however, both occasions really belonged one year later. Couched 
in the simplest form, the problem may be stated thus: If a child 
were born on October 15, 1 B.c., how old would he be on October 
15, a.p. 1? The correct answer, as will presently appear, is “One 
year old.” It is thus seen that the solution to such a question is 
not obtained by adding the two years together and that, e.g., 70 
[B.c.] plus [A.p.] 1930 do not make 2,000 for the purpose of 
calculating a bimillennial celebration. 

The only chance of controverting the foregoing argument is to 
assert, as some do, that between 1 B.c. and A.D. 1 there was a year 
zero, whereby a child born in 1 B.c. would have been two years 
old in a.p. 1. Now it should be readily allowed that theoretically 
there is no reason why there could not have been a zero year. 
It is purely a practical question of whether there was one or not. 


1 An elaboration of the CLassicAL JouRNAL xxv (1930), 257, n. 
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It is well known that the system of dating from the birth of 
Christ was not adopted until the sixth century of our era. Of 
course such a system was entirely beyond the ken of the ancient 
Romans, who designated each year by its distance from the 
founding of the city (ab urbe condita), by its consuls, by the 
Greek system of Olympiads, or, under the Empire, by the year of 
the reigning emperor’s rule, etc. The question, then, must be re- 
stated : Did Dionysius Exiguus, who invented the new system, or 
at least those who under the new system were the first to work 
out a table of ancient dates, include in their calculations a year 
zero or not? 

Now all authorities * agree that Gaius Julius Caesar and Lucius 
Aemilius Paullus were the Roman consuls for the year known to 
their contemporaries as A. U. c. 754 and that this is our year A.D. 
1. Likewise, the year just before this was A. uv. c. 753, and its 
consuls were Cossus Cornelius Lentulus and Lucius Calpurnius 
Piso; the only question is whether, under our system, this year 
should be known as 1 B.c. or as the year zero. Liebenam (op. 
cit.) plainly labels it 1 B.c.; and, as will immediately be shown, 
this implication is inherent in all our pre-Christian dates. For 
the classical writers * on whose evidence we are dependent in this 
matter — and in any other chronological matter the situation 
would be similar — could not state that Vergil was born in 70 
B.c., which is the date current in all our handbooks, but in the 
[first] consulate of Pompey and Crassus. Now the consuls for 
this period of Roman history are known beyond dispute, and 
Pompey and Crassus (in their first consulate) constitute the 
seventieth pair just prior to those of the year a.p. 1. There is no 
possibility that the names of two consuls for the supposititious 
year zero have failed to come down to us. 

2Cf., e. g., Liebenam, Fasti Consulares Imperii Romani: Bonn, Marcus u. 
Weber (1909), 9, or Dessau, /nscriptiones Latinae Selectae: Berlin, Weidmann 
(1914), III, 324. 

3 The testimonia are conveniently assembled by Fotheringham, “The Two- 
Thousandth Anniversary of Vergil’s Birth,’ Class. Rev. xutv (1930), 1-3. 


Hieronymus and Phlegon listed the event under Olympiad 117, 3, which comes 
to the same thing; and two late writers erroneously name the consuls of 69 B.c. 
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But it is possible to argue that modern scholars, or the origina- 
tor of the system in the sixth century, made a mistake and should 
have allowed for a zero year.* This contention, even if allowed 
argumenti causa, would not help its proponents a single bit. For 
in that event Lentulus and Piso, who are now assigned to 1 B.c., 
would have to be given to the new year zero, and only sixty-nine 
pairs of consuls would be left in order to reach (and include) 
those in office when Vergil was born. Accordingly, if this “recti- 
fication” were made, we should have to say that Vergil was born 
in 69 B.c.; and a.p. 1930 would still fall short by one year of 
concluding a full bimillennium since the poet’s birth. The arith- 
metically proper date for celebrating this event would still be 
A.D. 1931. Quod erat demonstrandum. R. C. F. 


THE Kinc Is DeEap. Lonc Live Tue Kino! 


The Bimillennium Vergilianum will soon be a thing of the 
past, except as its influence will extend in ever widening circles 
for many years to come. The celebration, which originated with 
Atene e Roma of Florence, Italy, and was promptly supported in 
an editorial by Professor Miller in the CLAssicaL JOURNAL XX 
(1924), 129-31, has quickened the pulse of classical students and 
teachers, has united the whole world of scholars in a generous 
enterprise, and has shown how many friends of the classics there 
are in quarters where they were scarcely suspected. 

Now an initial step has been taken in support of the present 
writer’s suggestion that Horace’s Bimillenary be celebrated in 
1935; see p. 406 of this issue of the JouRNAL. For psychological 
reasons it seems wise to observe this year in accordance with es- 
tablished custom in such matters rather than 1936, which is 
mathematically correct. The suggestion is made none too soon, 
since it took six years to carry to fruition the plan for celebrating 
Vergil which Atene e Roma advanced six years ago. 

Just as an error of four years is said to have been made in reference to 
the epoch date itself, which was placed too late. Thus Christ was actually born 
in 4 B.c., a statement which sounds like an Irish bull. This error, however, does 


not affect the present problem as to how many years have elapsed between 70 
B. C. and A. p. 1930. 
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It is true that Horace is seldom represented in the high-school 
course in Latin, but makers of high-school texts have five years 
in which to remedy that oversight. His influence and popularity 
are shown by Showerman, Horace and His Influence: Boston, 
Marshall Jones Company (1922), 104f: “For four hundred years 
now it can hardly be denied that Horace rather than Virgil has 
been the representative Latin poet of humanism.” 

In several ways Horace may be celebrated more conveniently 
than Vergil. In the first place, there is no dispute over the proper 
spelling of his name in English. In the second place, there is no 
doubt as to his birthplace or where it is situated. In the third 
place, the actual walls of the villa on his Sabine farm have been 
identified with great plausibility. Finally, the last two facts in 
addition to the fact that he lived in Rome, was often in Tibur and 
Tarentum, studied in Athens, fought at Philippi, and served in 
Brutus’ army in Asia Minor make him a better subject for pil- 
grimage than the more or less disputed localities associated with 
Vergil or with a mythological character like Aeneas have made 
possible in the case of Vergil. The JourNaL pledges its support 
to honoring Horace’s Bimillenary and appeals to all friends of 
the classics in general and of Horace in particular to enlist them- 
selves in the same enterprise. R. C. F. 


INDEX CONTRACT SIGNED 


ALout the middle of December terms were arranged with the 
publishers of the CLAsstcaL JOURNAL to print the Jndex to Vol- 
umes I-xxv. Copy, as prepared by Professor Potter on invitation 
of the editors-in-chief two years ago, was promptly dispatched; 
and composition was begun at once. It is expected that the com- 
pleted book will be ready for delivery early in March of this year. 
As already announced, until the day of publication there is a 
special price of $2.25, which will be automatically raised to $2.50 
thereafter. Please use the order blank in the advertising section 
of this issue, and see that your library orders a copy in order to 


keep its files of the JouRNAL complete. 
R. C. F. 
































A MINING TOWN MONOCHROME 


By Miiprep D. Lenk 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A diminutive mining town; a group of small houses huddling 
close together .n a crooked little valley dominated by a school 
building, all placed in a setting of beautiful hills that fall little 
short of being mountains; scenery breath-taking in its majesty, 
which but few natives of the town regard as beautiful, though it 
puts to scorn the level plains and sluggish streams, the monoto- 
nous vistas of flat countries. This description perhaps fits several 
mining camps, but it applies especially to one of a group in south- 
eastern Ohio where the drab, man-made scar on the natural beauty 
of the hills marks the locality in which the Fates have been pleased 
to place me as Latin teacher. It is a position replete with hard 
work and great opportunities. 

You can imagine no place much more alien to the humanities 
as represented by high-school Latin from prosaic grammar to 
beautiful Vergil than this mining town with the dreariness and 
poverty which mining conditions in the state and the coal strike 
of a couple of years back have forced upon it. Its poverty is of 
the kind that can offer to its youth no advantages at home but 
must send constant harvests of boys and girls away to the large 
industrial cities. Only a small proportion of those who should 
do so graduate from high school; almost none of them has any 
opportunity for formal education beyond the public school. The 
most ambitious of those in each graduating class must leave home, 
for home can offer them not even a decent livelihood, though they 
may be willing to do the hardest sort of manual labor. In many 
ways it is a hopeless, a depressing situation. But there must be 
some hope as long as yearly we see happy, optimistic boys and 
girls coming to school in carefree fashion — as carefree as though 
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some of them were not physically hungry, as though many more 
of them would not hunger mentally with a despairing craving 
which they cannot even define. And the only choice for most of 
them after a few years of school is to swell the number of 
unskilled employees in large factory towns or to earn a mere 
pittance in that most hazardous work, mining. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-odd students in our high school 
eighty to ninety per cent are “first generation over.” I use this 
colloquial term with no intention of disparagement, since it 
describes the group of society to which I, too, belong. Nationali- 
ties are numerous: there are Polish, Bohemian, French, Belgian, 
German, North and South Italian, English, Hungarian, Slavish, 
Spanish, Assyrian, Jewish, and almost unbelievable combinations 
of these; religious beliefs are about as numerous as nationalities, 
but atheism and Catholicism predominate. All in all, the situation 
is extremely complicated, and likewise extremely interesting. 

The place of Latin in such a locality is difficult to determine. 
In fact, the status of courses in the school is as fluctuating and 
floating as is the population itself. I can merely describe how 
matters were before my arrival two years ago and the little we 
have accomplished since. By the “we” which I shall occasionally 
use in this paper I mean my superintendent, himself a lover of 
classics who approves heartily of my efforts to improve the place 
of Latin in the school, the pupils in my classes, and myself. The 
three divisions of this “we” are as essential to one another as are 
the famous two of Lindbergh’s “we. 

In a high school with only six teachers it frequently happens 
that a subject must be taught by some one not very well prepared 
for the work. For several years in Miningdale Latin found itself 
in this regrettable position, though it, of all subjects, needed care- 
ful, sympathetic methods of teaching. One year the classes would 
fall far short of completing the required work and would conse- 
quently be poorly prepared for the following course; the next year 
they would be dragged pell-mell through forms, rules, and trans- 
lation with no attempt at making the work attractive. Since the 
rate of mortality was high, each fall saw fewer people entering 
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the Latin classes, and these few including almost no boys. This 
scarcity of Latin pupils was quite natural, for the little that they 
knew about the subject appealed neither to the children nor to 
their parents ; circumstances have forced them to judge everything 
by a standard of dollars and cents; few of them have any vision, 
and consequently this “dead” language which does not help a boy 
to run an engine or handle a shovel seems utterly worthless. It 
takes little to persuade a prospective classicist to substitute some- 
thing else for Latin, while it takes a great deal to persuade him 
to substitute Latin for something else. In these matters of per- 
suasion great care must be observed to urge no one to take Latin 
unless he himself has shown some desire to do so or is of a nature 
to appreciate the course. When inquiries concerning courses are 
made, they are answered after real meditation, keeping in mind 
the lack of opportunity these people have to face and the life most 
of them can look forward to, as well as college requirements and 
personal wishes. If a child is poorly equipped to handle the 
course, he is influenced to take something else. Latin is fairly 
difficult and cannot honestly be made easy and slipshod. A dull, 
failing pupil does much to harm the subject in a school like ours, 
while an eager, interested, bright pupil is a perpetual advertise- 
ment. 

Last year when I met my beginning Latin class I found in it 
ten pupils, including the following: a girl who might eventually 
get away to college; a girl whose older brother had told her 
to take Latin; that girl’s friend; two girls, not very bright, who 
wished to be grade-school teachers and had formed the idea that 
Latin was a prerequisite; two girls who disliked the domestic 
science teacher and preferred to take a chance on an unknown 
quantity — me, the stranger; a boy whose sister wanted him to 
take Latin; a boy who had tried a little of everything else and 
thought a freshman subject should be easy for a junior; and a 
third boy who had failed in Latin the previous year and was com- 
ing back for more. In second-year Latin there were four real 
students: two girls, Jewesses, were very capable; a third girl, of 
mixed nationality, would gladden any teacher’s heart; and the 
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boy, a one-eyed Hungarian, with that one eye straining toward an 
agricultural college, was taking two years of Latin as a furthering 
of his goal. The other three members of the class were non- 
descript : a bright enough girl who had fallen prey to the all too 
prevalent antipathy to study; a dull girl; a boy who had required 
two years to make the grade in first-year Latin but mistakenly 
thought he could get second-year in one. A third year of Latin 
was, of course, nonexistent. 

My immediate predecessor was a very capable woman. Though 
she knew but little Latin, she taught that little to her classes. In 
the process several of the beginners fell by the wayside, but those 
that were left to form a Latin II class were well grounded in 
grammar and forms, even though their lack of knowledge of 
important supplementary facts such as Roman history and 
mythology was well-nigh appalling. 

And that is how matters were in September, 1928. 

Fortunately, I like Latin; I like also to teach it, which is not at 
all the same thing; and it became my desire to make my pupils 
share my predilection for the language. But not merely to make 
the courses popular would I omit any of the essentials or make 
the work any easier. However, work my pupils were willing to 
do; they might not be very bright, but as a whole they would do 
what they could. The rest of the responsibility was mine. I was 
allowed much freedom in planning my work, and that was price- 
less. In addition to being given this freedom, I was not handi- 
capped by opposition to Latin on the part of any fellow faculty 
member. On the contrary the Latin program was given full 
support. 

One may guess that it places.a great deal of responsibility on a 
teacher to be in such a position. To have those eager little pieces 
of humanity to work with is, like virtue, its own reward. Imagine 
them — boys and girls with no literary background, ignorant of 
even the simplest correct English usage. That they can still know 
so little after eight or nine or even ten years of average efficient 
schooling shows more clearly the real problem. But the humility 
of these children in the face of anything they regard as knowledge 
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and their very real desire to learn! When one considers the atti- 
tude of most high-school students toward study, the industry of 
these people is indeed refreshing. However, their Latin teacher 
was forced to ponder. There is so little time in one or two school 
terms ; the deficiencies of years of home and school training can- 
not all be remedied. Latin must simply do its best; it must be 
such a broad subject that everything will be grist to its mill. 

And in 1928-29 we worked hard to make it so. The worship of 
almost every Muse was cultivated and encouraged. Terpsichore 
was present with her attribute of song if not of dance. Melpom- 
ene was ever present as are the minor tragedies of a school- 
room, but she was carefully relegated to a place less important 
than Thalia’s; we must teach laughter rather than weeping. Cal- 
liope, Clio, and the rest entered in so casual a manner that most 
of the boys and girls were unaware of the moment of their intro- 
duction. At times the classes even resembled those of a theological 
seminary, for among people of little religious and aesthetic train- 
ing it seemed fitting to dwell at length upon the really finer things. 
With Greek and Roman art and religion as a source, and with the 
numerous great Greeks and Romans as object lessons, entire ser- 
mons can be given almost at a minute’s notice. The beauty of 
these sermons lies in the fact that they teach morality in such a 
subtle way that no one feels that an attempt is being made to 
improve him, though the results are the same. A less subtle way 
would be fruitless, for no one more readily resents an attempt to 
uplift hin: than does a schoolboy. If all pupils love to listen to 
mythological and historical stories as well as mine do, it behooves 
a teacher to use her opportunities. One never can tell how a boy 
or girl will be inspired: one of my girls is trying to write poetry 
on classical subjects; and while her attempts betray her youth 
and need of further education, they also show promise. In our 
town the desire, even, to produce something artistic is a milestone 
in progress. 

There was absolutely no field of endeavor connected with Latin 
and open to a group like ours from which we could not draw 
much that was of great value to us. Only the teacher’s own igno- 
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rance shut the class away from even a wider acquaintance with 
such things. And this teacher feels the urge to take a lantern, 
even as did Diogenes of old; but instead of searching for an 
honest man she would go to college Latin students preparing to 
become teachers and show them that the light of learning 
intrusted to them is a wondrous thing, far more precious than the 
golden fleece or the apples of the Hesperides, and that they must 
gird themselves well with knowledge in order fitly to guard it. 

With much sifting, our own ideals were reduced to definite 
form. A really practical knowledge of English grammar through 
Latin forms and syntax; increased vocabulary; improved usage 
in English speech through careful translation; better sentence 
structure, spelling, and other similar gains; a little music with 
numerous Latin songs; a little handwork with some really credit- 
able soap-carving, posters, and notebooks; a good background of 
mythology, regarded by many educators as the best part of Latin 
work; some conception of the colorful panorama of history back 
of all this; a measure of inspiration and the accompanying higher 
ideals; a great deal of work, enlivened by a generous amount of 
fun — all these were our aims. Being human, we probably fell 
short in some; but making an earnest effort, we succeeded in 
many. Our labors were more numerous than those of Hercules, 
and likewise more difficult because less tangible. It would have 
been child’s play to demolish a mere nine-headed Hydra; our 
tasks required the strength of Hercules and Antaeus combined, 
and all the cunning of Ulysses. 

September again, but now 1929. 

A third year of Latin had been my ambition. Of the four 
possibilities from my previous year’s Latin II class, the harvest 
was small. One of the girls had removed to Cleveland, where she 
is studying Latin III in a Shaker Heights school. I still regard 
her somewhat as one of my own pupils, for it is partly through 
my efforts that she is continuing her study. As the result of a 
confused schedule, the one-eyed boy already had five subjects 
which were required. The two remaining girls form my Latin 
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III class. Actually, I have no right to have a class with only two 
people in it; but in view of the subject and the fact that I am 
teaching it in my own free period, the administration has kindly 
given consent to this rather irregular proceeding. With two 
capable students we should go far this year. I should like to fit 
both of them for college Latin, for it would be a high spot in 
their education even though they probably will have no oppor- 
tunity beyond the high school. 

Of my first-year class of ten, seven are again in school. These 
seven with an additional one from another school, and a repeater 
from last year, form my Latin II class. It is not a brilliant or an 
inspiring group, but a plodding industry will carry it on. Most 
of the nine are fairly well matched in ability; three or four of 
them are prospects for a Latin course beyond the second year. 

The joy and pride of my life is the class in beginning Latin. 
After last year’s work with ten I dared hope that this year there 
would be an increased enrollment, and I had set twenty as my 
ambition. My surprise and joy were almost beyond words to 
find thirty-three enrolled in the course. Thirteen are freshmen, 
on the whole the best pupils in the freshman class. The sopho- 
mores, numbering fourteen, are tried and proved students, whose 
high-school average for last year in almost no instance fell below 
“B.” Among the six juniors are the best and the worst in the 
class. 

The class offered so many interesting questions in human rela- 
tions that I have tried to answer some of them as well as teach 
Latin. For instance, just why the poorest junior should be taking 
Latin was a mystery to me. I might flatter myself long and 
earnestly, but it was not the attraction of the course nor its 
teacher that drew my Jerry to the fountain source of Latin. Quite 
recently I have solved the mystery: Jerry’s lady fair, acquired this 
past summer, is a freshman; Latin I is the only course in the 
school that both juniors and freshmen can take. But, joking 
aside, the class is a constant source of delight, an inspiration to 
me when other classes are slow and dull. It is one class in refer- 
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ence to which the idea of slowness and dullness is entirely foreign. 
Surely the teacher has no chance to drowse here, even could she 
have the desire. 

Somehow I have been able to inspire the pupils of this class 
with a marvelous belief in their own powers. About the middle 
of October a committee consisting of two Bohemians and a Jew- 
ess came to me with the request that the Latin I class be allowed 
to have a Latin Hallowe’en party. I consented tentatively, with 
the thoughts of a Latin password, a fortune-telling Sibyl, and 
other Roman superstitions in mind, but asked their opinion as to 
entertainment. Bohemian Irma expounded her ideas. “‘We shall 
have them speak Latin when they first come, and as they forget 
and speak English they will have to unmask.”’ This after six and 
a half weeks of Latin! 

Various of my friends pity me greatly because I am teaching 
in a small school in a poor little mining town. Sometimes I resent 
their sympathy; other times I laugh at it, for, like Descartes, / 
know. I know that my mining town is a microcosm, offering me 
all the types of opportunities which can possibly come in the work 
of a teacher, not merely a huge chunk of one kind of work. J 
know that it has done immeasurably more for me than I for it; 
and J know that when I go to another place to teach, I shall do 
in my new field only as well as I have done in my little mining 
town. Perhaps it is presumption in me, the kind of presumption 
for which Minerva punished Arachne; but I wish Latin to have a 
voice in preparing the reply to the biblically worded question: 
“Can any good come out of Miningdale?” ; and I want that reply 
to be, “Yes.” 
































OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS IN LATIN — THEIR 
VALUE AND PURPOSE * 


By Mark E. HutcHInson 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Nothing is taken for granted these days — not even achieve- 
ment in Latin. Everything is being tested and tested objectively. 
We have surveys of colleges, city school systems, and subjects in 
the curriculum as illustrated by the Classical and Modern Lan- 
guage Investigations. It has been thought that some of our edu- 
cational procedures and outcomes were not satisfactory — or at 
least there has been a wish to find out whether they were or not. 
In order to measure the results of any educational activity reliable 
measuring instruments are needed, and many so-called objective 
tests have been devised which purport to measure most accurately 
certain aims in the various school subjects. They were called 
objective because the personal equation of the examiner was sup- 
posedly done away with and the scores would be the same who- 
ever administered the tests, if they were administered and scored 
according to directions. 

Most of us teachers probably think that our examinations are 
accurate in measuring the abilities of our students. However, if I 
should hand out to this assembly the answers to an ordinary 
examination on first-year Latin and ask all the Latin teachers 
present to grade the paper, I wager that grades ranging at least 
from 80% to 95% for the same paper would be given. Such 
experiments have been tried too often for there to be much ques- 
tion as to the truth of this statement. It was to overcome this sub- 
jectivity of teachers’ marks that the movement in objective 


1This paper was read February 14, 1930, at the twelfth annual Classical 
Conference of the University of Iowa. 
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measurement of educational subjects was started some twenty-five 
years ago by Thorndike and his students. Back in 1894-95 Dr. 
J. M. Rice at a meeting of the National Education Association 
said that the efficiency of the teaching of spelling could be tested 
by giving the pupils selected words to be spelled, and he worked 
out two “spelling tests,” one made of isolated words and the other 
of words in sentences. During the past ten or fifteen years stand- 
ard tests in all of the school subjects have multiplied, especially in 
the elementary school. Some of them are good, some bad, and 
some indifferent. 

The subject of Latin, more or less under fire for the past thirty 
years, has not escaped this testing “fad,” as it is called by some. 
The Classical Investigation naturally called forth objective tests, 
and there have been a number of standard tests in Latin con- 
structed. Now, as a Latin teacher, I have found the philosophy 
of Horace a reliable guide in pedagogical matters as well as in 
personal affairs. His aurea mediocritas can be followed in dealing 
with Latin standard tests as well as in shaping one’s political and 
social theories. To some teachers a standard test is anathema, 
while to others it is the very essence of science and accuracy. 
Of course, it is neither. It is simply the more or less accurate 
measure of the product of one’s teaching. I can hardly see why a 
teacher should object to an instrument which will aid him in dis- 
covering what he has really taught his class. I believe that most 
of the opposition to standard tests comes from educators who 
think them another educational fad tending to make education 
more mechanical. A correlate to this feeling, however, and per- 
haps an even more fundamental cause for the bad odor of stand- 
ard tests in some quarters is their misuse and the extravagant 
claims made for them by overenthusiastic devotees. It would 
seem unnecessary to point out to both sides, if there are actually 
two sides, that “the proof of the pudding is in the eating” and, I 
might add, in the making also. If the standard test, by its very 
nature, seems to measure for facts rather than for something 
above facts — the ability to think, the language sense, or what 
not — does not the following statement made by Wood in his 
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Measurement in Higher Education have considerable significance ? 
“Facts do not exist in the mind in isolation. We remember by 
thinking, and we think by remembering facts. Every experi- 
mental study thus far made and reported has shown a very high 
relationship between measurement of information in a field and 
intelligence or ability to think in the material of that field.” ? 
Again, as to whether standard tests are actually freer from errors 
of measurement than the ordinary examination, Monroe’s state- 
ment is of great interest and sufficiently temperate : “In answering 
the question, how do examination grades and the scores yielded 
by standardized tests compare with respect to variable errors of 
judgment, we appear to be justified in saying that our best stand- 
ardized tests are distinctly superior to typical written examina- 
tion but that the difference is not so great as has generally been 
supposed.” * It should be noted that both Wood’s and Monroe’s 
statements are based on experiments and not on opinion. 

From considerable reading of the literature in regard to objec- 
tive tests and with some experience in the actual making of such 
tests, I consider the following as the chief objections made against 
this type of examination: (1) no provision for language training ; 
(2) not available for measuring all the aims of instruction; (3) 
are often misused ; (4) measure memory for facts only; and (5) 
test recognition rather than recall. As a staunch believer in the 
use of objective tests, I would, nevertheless, grant that these criti- 
cisms are often valid; but I would answer that the traditional 
essay type of examination can also be criticized for being (1) too 
subjective, (2) too limited, (3) time wasting, (4) encouraging 
bluffing, (5) indefinite, etc. The truth of the matter is that the 
wise teacher will use both the traditional and the objective type of 
examination. There is no need for the Latin teacher to attempt 
to measure love of Latin literature by a standard vocabulary test, 
nor is he compelled to give a standard test and think that thereby 
his troubles in Latin instruction are at an end. The intelligent 

2Cf. Ben D. Wood, Measurement in Higher Education: Yonkers, World 
Book Co. (1923), 162f. 


3 Cf. W. S. Monroe, “Written Examination Versus Standardized Tests,” 
School Rev. xxxtv (1924), 253-65. 
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teacher, it seems to me, will use a standard test in so far as it 
measures an aim, Or various aims, of Latin instruction and will 
endeavor to better his instruction because of the information 
gathered from the results of the test or tests. At any rate objec- 
tive tests have arrived, and teachers in increasing numbers are 
using them. There is a danger, of course, that they may use them 
unwisely. The more the classroom teacher knows about the 
advantages and limitations of objective measurements in Latin, 
the better it will be for all concerned. 

Let me trace briefly the history of test-making in the Latin field. 
In 1916 Professor Hanus of Harvard University constructed 
three standardized tests in Latin, so far as I know, the first. He 
gave vocabulary, translation, and grammar as the three funda- 
mental elements in Latin study and endeavored to measure each 
of them in separate tests. These tests have never been published 
for school use but can be found in the School Review xxiv (1916), 
342-51. The standard tests in Latin which have followed Hanus 
can be roughly divided into (a) Sentence or Translation Tests, 
(b) Vocabulary Tests, (c) Grammar or Syntax Tests, (d) Form 
Tests, (e) Derivative Tests, (f) Tests on the Comprehension of 
Latin, (g) Comprehensive or Achievement Tests (i. e. the exami- 
nation of the whole field of Latin instruction covered in a given 
unit of time), (h) Tests of a miscellaneous nature, e.g. on clas- 
sical allusions, on Latin words and abbreviations used in English, 
etc. (this class of tests was used mainly for special problems met 
in the Classical Investigation), and (i) Latin Prognosis tests, i.e. 
an attempt to measure the probable ability of a student to handle 
Latin. In the Report of the Classical Investigation (p. 79) it is 
stated that “‘the indispensable primary immediate objective which 
underlies the entire process for each year of the course is progres- 
sive development of power to read and understand Latin. This 
involves an increasing mastery of the elements of the language, 
viz. vocabulary, forms, and syntax.” Then follow seven so-called 
ultimate objectives for each year of the high school. While 
Thorndike is probably right in saying ‘Whatever exists at all, 
exists in some amount,” there can be no disputing the fact that 
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the test-maker, as yet, has devised no instrument which can, e.g., 
measure “development of literary appreciation,” one of the ulti- 
mate objectives. A recent book on high-school measurements 
says: ‘The appreciation of literature, correct habits of citizenship, 
love of music and the other arts, and respect for public law and 
morality are unique products which education hopes to produce as 
its major objectives but intangibility is not to be thought of as 
negating the possibility of their quantitative expression.” * How- 
ever this may be, at the present time in Latin instruction we can 
hope to measure accurately only the immediate objectives as laid 
down by the Classical Investigation Report. It is not my purpose 
to call the roll of the standard tests in Latin now on the market. 
In the CLASSICAL JOURNAL XXIV (1928), 97 can be found a good 
Bibliography of Latin standard tests. There should be added to 
that list the Lohr-Latshaw Form Test published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of North Carolina, and the 
Hutchinson Latin Grammar Scales published by the Public School 
Publishing Company. 

Before using any of these standard tests the teacher should 
write to the publishers for sample copies and study them for him- 
self. A good standard test in Latin or any other subject will have 
(1) validity, i.e. it will measure what it claims to measure and it 
will not attempt to measure anything which is not generally 
accepted as an objective of Latin instruction; (2) reliability, ie. 
it will measure accurately and not vary from day to day in its 
judgment; (3) ease of administration; (4) high degree of objec- 
tivity, i.e. only one possible correct answer and as little writing as 
absolutely necessary; (5) norms or standards based on a wide 
sampling of students at different levels of achievement from dif- 
ferent parts of the country; (6) duplicate forms of the test; and 
(7) if the test is scaled or weighted, the items must be scaled on 
the basis of their difficulty as shown from the actual giving of the 
tests to an unselected group of students. For schoolroom use the 
most important feature of a standard test is its norms, and for 


*Ruch and Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction: 
Yonkers, World Book Co. (1927), 17. 
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Latin standard tests semester norms rather than age norms are 
generally given. The teacher before deciding from the results of 
a standard test that his class is very far below or above the stand- 
ard should be sure that the norms for the test represent a large 
enough sampling, and one that is representative of all kinds of 
schools. The good test will have some statement in regard to the 
norms in its Manual of Directions or elsewhere. In addition the 
teacher should know something of the intellectual ability of his 
class from mental tests or otherwise. Some classes are unusually 
bright and should far surpass the norms of their respective semes- 
ters; other duller classes should not be expected to surpass the 
norm or even equal it. Professor Henmon, the leading authority 
on foreign language objective tests in the United States, lays 
down the following steps necessary for the construction of stand- 
ard tests in the modern languages’ : 

1, The analysis of achievement in modern languages into the specific 
abilities or elements of which it is composed. 

2. The selection of a testing technique and a test length to give objec- 
tive and reliable results. 

3. The selection and gradation of test items. 

4. Standardization on a basis of wide administration at different levels 
to establish accurate norms of performance. 


A scientifically made standard test in Latin will have been con- 
structed by this same technique. So far as possible, the prospec- 
tive user of a standard test in Latin should satisfy himself that the 
test has been scientifically constructed along some such lines as 
those laid down by Henmon. 

A well-made standard test in Latin can be used, however, for 
several different purposes. It is more than merely an accurate 
measuring rod. Henmon (op. cit., p. 1) gives six ways in which 
“valid, reliable, comprehensive and administratively feasible tests 
in foreign language” may be of value, as follows: 

1. Setting standards of accomplishment at different levels of training 
in objective, realistic and comparable terms. 


5 Cf. V. A. C. Henmon, Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, Vol. 5: New York, Macmillan Co. (1929), 2. 
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2. Making possible accurate comparisons of attainment in different 
schools and classes under different methods and conditions. 

3. Serving as a means of classification and placement to secure homo- 
geneity in classes in terms of actual achievement in the languages rather 
than in terms of time spent in study. 

4. Furnishing instruments of analysis for investigation of the effects 
of varying ages, intelligence levels, methods, curricula, and objectives. 

5. Diagnosing deficiencies and locating them for definite remedial 


exercises. 
6. Defining in more specific terms the immediate objectives of instruc- 


tion. 


If the third value for standard tests given above is accepted, 
perhaps standard tests in Latin can aid us in solving some peda- 
gogical and curricular problems both in the secondary schools 
and in the colleges. The curriculum committee of the college in 
which I teach is quite likely to recommend to the faculty that 
students in foreign languages be measured by the actual power of 
the students to read the language rather than by the number of 
years they have studied or “taken” it. This reading ability will 
need to be broken up into several elements, and the best instru- 
ment to measure the progress of a student in foreign language 
ability should be a comprehensive standardized achievement test 
in Latin. Through the use of such tests an economy of time in 
the teaching of Latin may be brought about. At any rate students 
can be placed in classes with students of like achievement in Latin 
regardless of the number of years they have studied it. It seems 
to me that there is an opportunity here for some one to devise 
good achievement tests both at the high-school and the college 
level. It appears that more and more frequently students will be 
measured by what they can do rather than by how long they have 
tried to do it. If Latin teachers have measuring instruments, com- 
prehensive and reliable, they will be able easily and impersonally 
to check the attainments of their students. I believe that there is a 
real opportunity for the Latin standard test in this field. 

The second and fourth values of standard tests in Latin as 
given above carry rather significant implications. Perhaps in our 
classical meetings and periodicals we can get away from some- 
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what pointless debates on the value, or lack of value, of certain 
methods of teaching Latin. The reading-method advocate can 
challenge the devotee of the analytic method not to a debate but 
to a checking of their respective classes by the best standard tests 
available, designed to measure the immediate objectives of Latin 
teaching. Experimental trying out of methods will be encouraged 
and aided by the perfecting of better standard tests. Personally I 
should like to see a comprehensive achievement test in Latin based 
on the objectives laid down for a certain unit of time given to 
three groups of schools: (1) to those using the reading method 
mainly, (2) to those using the analytic method mainly, and (3) 
to those not using any particular method exclusively or for the 
majority of the time. If the intelligence of the three groups were 
approximately the same and enough bona fide users of the reading 
method could be found, the results should have much more weight 
than pages of argument based on opinion. This experiment should 
be tried on the grand scale, and we might then have some worth- 
while data to apply to our judgments on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of these methods. There are many other vexing ques- 
tions in Latin pedagogy which could be settled or at least clarified 
by such a use of standard tests. 

Value 5 is rather apparent to most thoughtful users of standard 
tests and will be discussed later in connection with the use of 
informal objective tests. 

At first thought the sixth value given by Henmon may seem 
more or less far-fetched; but the more one thinks about it, the 
truer this value of tests appears. As a result of the Classical Inves- 
tigation, which was for the most part only the glorified giving of 
standard tests, our immediate objectives in the teaching of Latin 
were clarified and made to stand out. That is, if our measuring 
device is a valid one, it must be measuring something worth while 
in Latin instruction. In a standard vocabulary test, e.g., we must 
measure the pupil’s knowledge of words which he has actually 
met in his Latin reading or the English derivatives of which he 
knows from meeting them frequently in his English reading. The 
makers of textbooks and curricula set certain words for the pupil 
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to learn, but I believe that the well-made standard test on Latin 
vocabulary will cause the curriculum-maker to consider more 
carefully whether his required vocabulary list has been chosen on 
a scientific basis. In other words, a valid and reliable measuring 
stick cannot be made unless you know exactly what you want to 
measure; and vice versa, in the making of a reliable and valid 
measuring stick, you will discover just what must be measured. 
During the past four or five years there has grown up a demand 
for objective tests which are not standardized. These nonstand- 
ardized tests are called informal objective tests, or the new-type 
examination. Since standard tests are generally provided with 
semester norms, they must be given at either the beginning or the 
close of the semester. However, there are many times during the 
semester when short examinations or tests are needed. The 
teacher, especially in the early years of Latin instruction, must 
often examine his students on the fundamentals of Latin knowl- 
edge, i.e. on vocabulary, forms, syntax, comprehension, Latin 
derivatives, etc. An increasing number of Latin teachers are using 
the objective type of examination for this purpose. The tradi- 
tional type of examination, it seems to me, is not nearly so suit- 
able as is this new type of examination for these measurements of 
the student’s factual knowledge of the elements of Latin. The 
manuals of many of the recent first-year books in Latin give 
specimens of informal tests. The teacher, however, can easily 
construct such tests himself, and they are invaluable in meas- 
uring the progress of his students. Teachers interested in 
learning something of the technique of the construction of such 
tests should consult G. M. Ruch’s two books, The Objective or 
New Type Examination and The Improvement of the Written 
Examination, both published by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
and D. G. Paterson’s Preparation and Use of New-Type Exam- 
inations, published by the World Book Company. Another valu- 
able book along this line is Ruch and Rice’s Specimen Objective 
Examinations, also published by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
In Latin Notes for February, 1928, there is a very good article 
called “Latin Tests and Examinations” by M. H. Willing, which 
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should be read by every teacher interested in Latin testing in the 
high schools. In the Hints for Teachers department in the CLAs- 
SICAL JOURNAL XXIV (1928-29), 228-31, 305-11, 389-91, and 
465-69 there appeared a series of informal tests on the immediate 
objectives of Latin instruction which should be consulted by 
teachers wishing to try their hand at making this sort of an 
examination. A teacher interested in making some simple objec- 
tive tests in Latin should: first, draw up a list of words, forms, 
etc., upon a knowledge of which the student is to be tested, being 
sure that he has met all of these items in his actual classroom 
work. Second, choose an adequate sampling of these items. Third, 
determine the type or types of objective tests that will be used, i.e. 
true-false, completion exercise, multiple response, matching exer- 
cise, etc. Fourth, be sure that there can be only one correct answer 
to each item. Fifth, prepare instructions and directions which 
are definite and easily understood. Sixth, decide upon some simple 
method of scoring. If the teacher cannot have these tests mimeo- 
graphed, they can be placed on the board or even read to the 
students. Recently there have appeared several books or booklets 
of objective tests in Latin which can be used throughout the first 
year in measuring the progress of the student in acquiring the 
fundamentals of Latin.* They furnish a permanent record of the 
student’s progress and are most valuable for diagnostic purposes. 
Both the student and the teacher can put their fingers on the weak 
spot in the knowledge of the student. These progress books are 
in reality work books and similar to the laboratory manuals in 
the sciences. 

Both high-school and college teachers of Latin are well aware 
of the fact that Latin is not a subject which all students should 

6 The following Latin progress books are now or soon will be available: 
F. L. Davis, Davis Latin Hurdles, Follett Publishing Co. (Chicago) ; F. Niles 
Bacon, Diagnostic Tests in Latin, Ginn and Co.; M. E. Hutchinson, Work Book 
in First Year Latin (in preparation) ; W. J. Messenger, My Progress Book in 
Latin, Nos. 1 and 2, Looseleaf Education (Columbus, O.); Horn and Scott, 
Unit Tests for Use with First Latin Lessons, Scott, Foresman and Co.; Frances 


L. McTammany, Latin Speed Tests, Troy, N.Y.; and Ullman and Henry, 
Progress Tests in Latin, Macmillan Co. 
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study. In these days when everyone is attending high school and 
nearly everyone college, there is need for tests which measure 
special aptitude for language study. It is fairly well agreed that 
the general intelligence tests serve as good instruments for pre- 
dicting scholastic success or failure in general. It is, however, 
highly desirable that prognostic tests in Latin should be devised, 
and something has already been done along that line. It has been 
found by Briggs and Kelly, Allen, and Clem’ in three different 
studies that scores on certain combinations of intelligence tests 
correlate to some extent with progress in Latin. There is only one 
bona fide Latin Prognosis Test on the market, so far as I know. 
It is called the Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis Test and is pub- 
lished by the World Book Company. This consists of nine tests, 
six of which include simple Latin lessons; and the total time for 
taking the test is fifty minutes. The test was given to three hun- 
dred pupils and furnishes a median correlation of slightly over 
.80 with the average of teachers’ marks and scores in an objective 
Latin achievement test at the close of the first semester.* The use 
of this test would thus have considerable value in determining 
whether a student should attempt the study of Latin. The further 
refining of prognostic tests in foreign languages is a highly desir- 
able aim, for such tests are much needed in the educational guid- 
ance of students. 

If I may be allowed to prophesy, I would say that future activ- 
ities in the field of objective measurements in Latin will be along 
four lines. (1) Construction of standardized Achievement Tests 
in Latin at different levels of attainment which will give a compre- 
hensive measure of the students’ ability to read and comprehend 

*Cf. T. H. Briggs, “Prognosis Tests of Ability to Learn Foreign Lan- 
guages,” Jour. Educ. Research v1 (1922), 386-92; W. S. Allen, “A Study in 
Latin Prognosis,” Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education No. 135 (1921); and O. M. Clem, “Detailed Factors in Latin Prog- 
nosis,” ibid, No. 144 (1924). 

8A correlation of 1 would mean that the test was a perfect prognostic 
device, for it would exactly agree with teachers’ marks and test scores. A 
correlation of .80 is not high but shows that the test has some predictive value. 


The coefficient of correlation may range from —1, perfect negative correlation, 
through zero to 1, perfect positive correlation. 
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Latin and use the tools (vocabulary, forms, syntax) necessary to 
attain this ability. We shall then measure the student’s achieve- 
ment in Latin rather than the number of semesters he has taken 
Latin. (2) A greatly increased use of informal, nonstandardized 
objective tests for diagnostic and drill purposes. (3) An effort to 
build prognostic tests in Latin which will have a high value in 
predicting the success or failure of a student in Latin. (4) A 
more widespread use of Latin standardized tests in settling dis- 
putes on methodology. 

In conclusion let me say that I am not pleading with the Latin 
teacher to become a statistician or mere tester. I am hoping that 
the measurement of achievement in Latin may become so highly 
perfected that the teacher will have more time for teaching the 
cultural side of his subject. He will be able to measure so ac- 
curately his students’ ability to use the tools of Latin and discover 
and remedy his students’ weaknesses so efficiently that the 
greater part of his energy can be directed towards implanting in 
his classes the love for the literature and life of the ancient 
Romans. Objective measurements in Latin, if rightly used, 
instead of making instruction more mechanical, may make it 
more inspirational. 























THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF ETA SIGMA PHI 


By Georce CraiG STEWART, JR. 
Northwestern University, ’31 





The sixth national convention of Eta Sigma Phi was held on 
May 2-3, 1930, at the University of Pennsylvania with the mem- 
bers of Omicron chapter as hosts. The organization now has 
thirty-nine chapters rather widely scattered over the United 
States. Of these, sixteen were represented with a total of twenty- 
six voting delegates. Various matters of importance to the so- 
ciety were discussed and acted upon. 

The most important action taken was the election of a per- 
manent executive secretary. The organization has expanded with 
great rapidity, and it had become more and more apparent each 
year that even the most efficient student officers, necessarily 
changing annually, could not give to the society the stability or 
continuity essential to such a large and widely scattered group. 
Since, according to the rules of incorporation, the national office 
of the fraternity must be in Illinois, it seemed advisable to ap- 
point to the position of executive secretary some one connected 
with the University of Chicago, where the mother chapter is 
located. Mr. Lloyd Stow was selected to fill the position. He has 
been both national treasurer and national president of Eta Sigma 
Phi and hence is familiar with all of the business details of the 
organization. He may be reached through Room 48, Classics 
Building, University of Chicago, and all letters of inquiry should 
be addressed to him. In addition to acting as an “information 
bureau”’ he will now have the task of distributing the Eta Sigma 
Phi high-school medals. This work has heretofore been carried 
on by the members of Epsilon chapter at the University of Iowa. 
The work with the medals has been most successful, and 1187 
medals were sold in the first fifteen months. Professor Flickinger, 
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who originated the medal and has been chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of it, suggested that if an executive secretary 
should be appointed the distribution of medals might well be 
put in his hands at the national office. Accordingly the medals 
have now been sent to the national office and may be obtained 
through Mr. Stow. 

An official key, consisting of the seal of Eta Sigma Phi in 
gold set on black enamel, was adopted and may now be obtained 
by applying through the local officers to our official jewelers, 
Wright and Street. 

The committee on high-school work recommended that, wher- 
ever possible, work should be done in the primary schools, since 
in many places the classics are being taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades. This plan will certainly give us finer material for 
Eta Sigma Phi and will doubtless help to advance interest in the 
whole field of the classics. 

New officers were elected as follows: 


Grand President.................... George Craig Stewart, Jr., 
Northwestern University 
Grand First Vice-President...................... Jessie Bleaker, 
Morningside College 
Grand Second Vice-President......................-- Alice Cobb, 
Winthrop College 
Grand Corresponding Secretary........ Jane Bertenshaw, 
University of Cincinnati 
Grand Recording Secretary................ Maude Brazzelle, 
University of South Carolina 
i ER ae Ee Edgar Greenwald, 
University of Chicago 
Grand Sergeant-at-Arms............ Charles W. Knapp, Jr., 
University of Vermont. 


The work of the business meetings was diversified by a pro- 
gram of instruction and amusement arranged by Mr. Harold 
Rosen of Omicron chapter. We were fortunate in having as our 
speakers Dr. Lamar Crosby of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Dr. Louis Lord of Oberlin College, and Dr. Gertrude Smith of 
the University of Chicago. A tour of Philadelphia and several 
informal social affairs helped the delegates to become better 
acquainted and to exchange views on chapter problems. 
The convention closed with a very interesting presentation of the 
Bacchae of Euripides by the Omicron chapter. The convention 
of 1931 will be held at the University of Cincinnati. 











THE CONTRACT METHOD IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN * 


By Catia A. GuYLEs 
University of Wisconsin 


The contract method, as practised at Wisconsin High School 
of the University of Wisconsin, is an outgrowth of our experi- 
mentation in taking the pupil, instead of the class, as the educative 
unit. It is a form of the indeterminate assignment idea. Reduced 
to its lowest terms a contract involves the large unit of work 
within which provision is made for individual differences. The 
unit of work may cover one class period or more. With young 
students and in a beginning language, short units produce better 
results than do very long ones. By this system the student may 
select, within limits, the phases of the work which he wishes to 
complete with an understanding of the value attached to each 
effort. 

In the consideration of contracts in general we find that there 
are three kinds: quantitative, qualitative, and of the enrichment 
type. 

In the quantitative contract outline in any subject, in which the 
Fair work consists of ten problems or lines of translation, the 
Good of fifteen, and the Excellent of twenty, the danger is that 
we shall give practice to the quicker students, who do not need 
the practice. This may degenerate into mere busy work, which is 
not our aim. 

The qualitative contract outline seems better adapted to mathe- 
matics or science than to a foreign language. In mathematics we 
may have simple problems for simple minds, and more intricate 

1 Presented as part of the report of the Committee on Junior High School 


Latin before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at New 
Orleans, April 5, 1930. 
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ones for minds capable of solving them, but all the problems 
should be centered about one idea (cube root, e.g.) as a core. In 
chemistry, a certain chemical may be our core idea. Some stu- 
dents may perform experiments involving two ingredients, and 
others those involving three or more; but all students will per- 
form experiments which involve a knowledge of the qualities of 
the original chemical. ‘The experimentation and investigation of 
a brilliant mind, working at high speed, are intelligible to a slower 
mind, because they are based on the same core principle. Many 
students can understand an explanation when it is presented to 
them, which they could never state for themselves. Thus the 
benefit does not all accrue to the student who has proved his 
difficult theorem or performed a complicated experiment. Some 
of it is shared by his listener, who completed only the Fair con- 
tract involving the simple core idea. This qualitative type of con- 
tract, however, does not seem to be advantageous for class work 
ina language. It may sometimes be used for extra reading, where 
selections of varying difficulty may be provided for students of 
varying ability. 

In Latin we like best to use a contract outline of the third, or 
enrichment, type in which every member of the class does all the 
assigned work and in which the grades of Good and Excellent 
depend on extra work such as word derivation, historical back- 
ground, original verse or prose, and extra translation — types of 
activity in which the quicker student has time and inspiration to 
engage. This work must be excellent in quality and must satisfy 
both pupil and instructor before credit is given. 

According to our plan, each contract consists of three levels 
of work. The Fair level, usually called the C-Contract, presents 
the amount of work to be mastered if the student wishes to receive 
a grade of Fair or, as we call it in the Latin department, cum 
laude. The emphasis is on mastery. With us a Fair does not 
mean merely that a certain amount of work has been fairly well 
done. It means rather that a fair amount of work has been 
mastered. By mastery in beginning Latin we understand a knowl- 
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edge of forms and syntax which enables a student to interpret 
correctly the common forms as shown by the comprehension and 
translation of simple Latin passages into correct English and 
simple English into correct Latin. By mastery in a more advanced 
Latin course we mean the ability to comprehend the Latin of the 
author whose works are being read and the ability to present the 
author’s ideas in idiomatic English and in a style suited to the 
subject under discussion. 

This Fair contract contains the central or core idea of the unit 
of work. This is the contract which the average or perhaps below 
average student will attempt. In mathematics the core idea for 
a given period may be acute angles, in chemistry it may be the 
facts known about one certain chemical, in advanced Latin it 
may be a certain definite section of translation, in beginning Latin 
it may be a new construction or a new set of forms. In general 
we may say that the cum laude contract covers the work to be 
mastered by every student in the class — translation, grammar, 
syntax, composition, and sight translation. Some background 
work, derivative study, map work, and character sketches may be 
included, but these receive no special emphasis. The emphasis is 
placed upon the mastery of essentials. From this core widening 
circles of interest emerge. No two students may care to pursue 
these interests in exactly the same direction or to the same extent. 

In the contract plan these circles of interest are called the Good 
or B- and the Excellent or A-Contract. In contract plans for Latin 
we characterize them as magna cum laude and summa cum laude 
contracts. 

The B- or Good contract in advanced Latin stresses background, 
comparisons with modern times, polished translation, book reports 
on collateral reading, map work, and supplementary work of 
various kinds. As is shown in the sample contracts, this work 
must be well done in order to receive consideration. A student 
who expects a good grade must do work of good quality. 

The A- or Excellent contract in Latin emphasizes originality, 
initiative, and further enrichment of the core idea through orig- 
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inal compositions in Latin and in English, reading from Latin 
authors other than the ones read in class, dramatization of scenes 
from the translation, drawings or charts related to the work. 


Sometimes contracts are cumulative. The first sample contract 
at the end of this paper is of this sort. In these the Fair must be 
completed before the Good is attempted and the Good must be 
completed before the Excellent can be begun. Sometimes con- 
tracts B and A are not consecutive, as in the second sample con- 
tract at the end of this paper. In them a contract may be so 
planned that a student who knows that he intends to work on the 
Excellent contract may begin some of the work for the Ercellent 
before he has completed his Fair contract. At no time, however, 
will a student be given a grade on Good or Excellent work, if he 
has not mastered the work of the Fair contract for the same 
period. 

There are three phases of progress under this plan: the prob- 
lem-raising, the directing-study, and the unifying-movement. In 
the first phase, that of problem raising, the teacher presents to the 
class the material for the current unit of work. This will usually 
be introductory material to stimulate interest. There will be indi- 
vidual response and class discussion during this period. Perhaps 
additions will be made to the contract outlines as a result of 
expressions of student interest. Some teachers in this phase of the 
contract make their contract outlines with their students. 

Following this problem-raising period there comes the directing- 
study phase of the work. This usually covers more time than 
either of the other phases of the contract plan. In some subjects 
and with some instructors during this part of the contract the 
whole class period each day is given up to directing study. 

In explanation of the directed-study idea, let me quote from 
the statements of the late Mr. H. L. Miller, a most enthusiastic 
supporter of the contract method and of the directed-study idea: 


The recitation system has developed a receptive pupil — one who spends 
the hour in listening, absorbing, paying attention. The plan of directing 
study keeps each pupil at the fork of the road with a problem or a ques- 
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tion to be worked out. Each pupil is using information, principles, knowl- 
edge — in thinking his way through exercises of one sort or another.?* 


Directing study in our school means something quite different 
from supervised study. In few cases does the instructor sit on 
the platform and supervise the work of a class. Almost always he 
is working with the members of the class, sometimes pointing out 
errors in procedure, sometimes suggesting new material to be 
investigated, sometimes putting his stamp of approval on work 
already completed. Under ideal conditions each student in a 
group which is spending a period in directed study, will be work- 
ing at his own rate of speed and up to capacity. The plan which 
directs his activity is the contract plan. Students work individu- 
ally and at full capacity to attain a mastery of some part of the 
work assigned in the contract outline. When they think they have 
attained that mastery, they are tested by the instructor ; and if the 
results are satisfactory, they proceed to the next level of work. 


In our classes of Latin at Wisconsin High School we like to 
have some discussion of subject material every day, even during 
the directed-study period. We accomplish this in a translation 
course by assigning for ourselves a certain number of lines per 
day for translation and discussion. In a beginning Latin course 
the class discussion takes the form of a review of principles, intro- 
duction of new material on the part of teacher or student, transla- 
tion work illustrating the principles to be studied, or drill work 
of some kind. 

At the close of the contract period comes the unifying move- 
ment. The amount of time consumed by this unifying movement 
depends on the subject under discussion and on the length of the 
contract outline. In a class in which many individual reports have 
to be made in addition to class discussions several days may be 
used in this phase of the contract. During this part of the work 
in class discussion every student should contribute his bit to the 
unified whole. Many times the contract ends with a quiz of two 


2Cf. Harry Lloyd Miller, Directing Study: New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons (1922), 84. 
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or three levels, but this is not always necessary if the work has 
been tested in some other way as the student has advanced. 

During all three phases of the contract work, but particularly 
during the directed-study period, the teacher guides and assists 
the students in their efforts. 

System must be used in checking results and in testing achieve- 
ment. Tests should be both oral and written. Much use can be 
made of examinations of the newer type — true-false, completion, 
and multiple choice. Some of these will be necessary if the teacher 
is not to be unduly burdened with the clerical work of marking 
papers. 

Judgment must be exercised in helping pupils to select their 
contracts. A poor student is urged to attempt only Contract C 
but to master that. A slightly better student is encouraged to try 
Contract B. The bright but lazy pupil must be inspired to try 
Contract A, and that will not be so difficult as to get him to 
master Contract C. For the conscientious but slow student the 
caution is suggested in some of our contracts: “For a summa cum 
laude grade a student must complete in a manner satisfactory to 
himself and to the instructor most but not necessarily all of con- 
tracts B and A.” This caution may prevent the discouragement 
attendant upon attempting the impossible. 

The length of time devoted to a contract outline need not be an 
arbitrary matter. Sometimes pupils and teacher will begin an out- 
line on a certain date and say to one another: “This amount of 
work ought to take about eight days. Let us see how long it will 
take us.”” It may take eight and it may take ten days, but the point 
is that teacher and student work on the contract until every mem- 
ber of the class has had a fair chance to master the C-Contract. 
The teacher is the judge of this. Contract outlines may cover any 
length of time from a few days up to several weeks or months, but 
in language work the short period seems to produce the best 
results. 

The use of this method does not necessitate any one procedure 
in the classroom. Without segregation, without reorganization 
of the school system, and with little or no additional equipment it 
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provides for varying ability and for educating individuals. It may 
involve changes in assignments and in classroom activity. The 
teacher may decide to have class discussion every day, as was 
usual under the recitation system. Then most of the extra work 
will be prepared outside of class. Or, if the class periods are long 
enough to permit it, much reference work may be done during the 
directed-study period. In this way all the good features of the 
daily recitation system may be retained. 

In summarizing this part of the discussion I have thought it 
wise to mention and contradict a few misconceptions about the 
contract method which seem to be prevalent among those who 
are not familiar with the plan. 

The contract plan is not a panacea for all the ills of teaching or 
a device to make every student succeed and every teacher a good 
teacher. We have failures under this system, too. We have poor 
teachers who are using it or who think that they are using it. 

It is not a hard and fast printed signboard assuring the student 
that, if he does this (no matter how poorly), he will receive a 
grade of Good and if he does this (no matter how well), a Fair is 
all that he can expect. Pride in workmanship enters in. Doing a 
thing for the satisfaction of doing it is a point to be considered. 
There may be actual joy in the work. 

It is not a plan whereby the teacher sits at his desk, checking 
finished work, while the students write diligently throughout the 
period in notebooks which will later be handed in for the teacher 
to correct. The superintendent of some schools, in which this 
misconception prevailed among the teachers, expressed a fear that 
under this system, as it was administered, students would lose the 
power of oral expression. 

The contract plan is not a scheme whereby the brilliant student 
finishes forty problems while the slow student does ten of equal 
difficulty. Many teachers have tried this adaptation. Such an 
adaptation fails because it gives practice to the student who does 
not need it, and does not give sufficient practice to the student 
who does need it. 

It is not a plan for a class period in which group discussion is 
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eliminated. There is really more discussion under this plan than 
under some others, because the students have worked over the 
material and have something of vital interest to contribute to the 
discussion. 

It is not always necessary, when following a contract outline, 
for a student to complete all of the Fair before beginning the 
Good, and all of the Good before touching the Excellent work. 
This will depend on the planning of the contract. 

It is not necessary to use the contract method continually, once 
it has been started. Neither is it necessary to have the contracts 
printed. They may be written on the board or dictated. The 
point is that for definite results each student should know defi- 
nitely what is expected of him. 

Lastly, a contract is not something which can be passed on 
from teacher to teacher to be used in toto. Often it cannot be 
used in an unaltered form by the same teacher in two different 
classes. The contents of the outline depend on the personality of 
the teacher and of the class, on the library facilities at home, at 
school, and in the city, and on the individual interests of the 
students. Students frequently add to contracts with their own 
suggestions and ideas — of course, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the teacher. 

In junior high school work much stress is being laid upon pro- 
vision for individual differences, freedom of investigation, and 
exploratory courses of all kinds. The contract method, when 
adapted to younger students, offers an opportunity along these 
lines. The student is given a chance to do individual work at his 
own rate of speed, to investigate freely problems which occur in 
his work, and in Latin to find out his abilities and interests in 
connection with the science of language. Contracts for these 
younger students must, of course, be less elaborate and more con- 
crete than those for older students. They would also contain, 
wherever possible, plans for doing things. The project idea fits in 
here to advantage. 

Up to the last two or three years most of the experimentation 
with contracts in foreign language work has been done with stu- 
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dents of the second, third, or fourth year in high school. There it 
has been comparatively easy to arrange the translation courses as 
suggested previously, with the actual translation and class discus- 
sion of syntax, history, or mythology for the Fair contract, and 
original work in Latin and English, notebooks, charts, and extra 
translation on allied subjects for the Good and Excellent. Re- 
cently some teachers have tried contracts successfully in classes 
of the junior high school. These classes have usually been in 
beginning Latin. 

One way to arrange the Latin contracts for junior high school 
students is to have the class do for the Fair contract everything 
which is suggested in the textbook. This is all discussed in class, 
and every student is held responsible for it. The teacher then sug- 
gests outside material — translation of appropriate difficulty in 
other textbooks or in regular Latin story books, reading for his- 
torical background in books of Roman history, myths, Roman 
life, making of scrapbooks, notebooks and charts, and dramatiza- 
tion of scenes read in the regular work — activities which only 
students of more than ordinary ability would attempt. 

Another way to arrange contracts for junior high school stu- 
dents is to select from the textbook material which is excellent in 
itself but not essential to a mastery of the Latin language. Use 
this material for the Good or Excellent sections of the contract 
outline. Some textbooks contain enough enrichment material of 
their own to permit of this adjustment. Others have been reduced 
by their authors to the minimum essentials, and the enrichment 
material must come from other sources. 

In any contract the Fair or cum laude section should contain all 
that is essential for the achievement of the goal toward which we 
are aiming in that year’s work. The magna and summa cum 
laude sections should provide temptations to extra reading, extra 
translation, and original work of interest and value for the stu- 
dent of Latin. There should usually be a chance for selection even 
in the lowest contract. 

Permit me to quote again from Mr. H. L. Miller: 
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In the contract method emphasis is shifted from teacher teaching to 
pupil learning — from the mechanics of teaching to the process of learn- 
ing and the nature of mastery. There is also a shift of emphasis from the 
learning of lessons to the mastery of the subject. It is recognized that 
mastery is not absolute but is relative to the capacity of the individual 
pupil and is progressive —-as the pupil gains in capacity and attitude — 
hence the provision for mastery on different levels. There is no upper 
limit for the pupil who is working ahead, up to capacity, at full speed 
under his own power. The goal is always the self-helping, self-active, 
self-directing individual. 


The success of the contract plan may be judged to some extent 
by the reactions of teachers and pupils who have tried it. The 
majority of teachers and serious-minded students who have tried 
the method favor it. Objections are voiced by students who are 
brilliant but lazy and by those who prefer to “get by” rather than 
to master a subject. Some objections, however, are raised by 
students of high intelligence quotients and by the very conscien- 
tious. Here are a few quotations picked at random from reactions 
of students in a senior high school: The following statement is 
quoted from the paper of a girl with the highest intelligence quo- 
tient in the class: “Much as I should like to do everything in the 
contract, I simply haven’t the time.’”’ A football player says in 
part: “I like the contract system because it is so definite. It 
widens the students’ knowledge. It also helps the teacher in grad- 
ing. The work to be done for certain grades is clearly stated, and 
if the student does not fulfill the requirements, then there is no 
‘kick’ coming from the student.” “I think it is a fairer way of 
grading and I[ enjoy it. One learns many things that he would 
not get in just translating.” “It breaks the monotony of simply 
reading and answering questions on construction.” “The plan 
seems to me to require too much time for a student who tries to 
make an A grade in all subjects.” “Wouldn't I be foolish if I liked 
the contract plan? I have to do ever so much more work. I get a 
C now on the same amount of work that used to give me an A. 
But no one can deny that you learn much more.” 

In conclusion let us say that the contract method is a forward 
step in the recognition of individual differences, in fixing student 
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responsibility, in emphasizing cooperation, and in organizing 
material in large units. It is adapted to use in senior and junior 
nigh school work because of the advantages already mentioned 
and because of the freedom of choice and opportunity for initia- 
tive presented to the student. While it may or may not be the best 
possible way to teach Latin, the contract method presents to the 
open-minded teacher one good method of dealing with the puz- 
zling problem of individual differences whether in a junior high 
school or elsewhere. 


SAMPLE CONTRACTS 


Contract Outline Latin 5A (Junior High Beginning Latin) 
Review for Complete Mastery 


Contract C (cum laude) 

1. Master definitions for: inflection, conjunction, verb, tense, person, 
personal endings, infinitive, principal parts. (Oral) 

2. Write the names of the tenses in order. Describe each briefly. 

3. Write a synopsis of portat in all tenses ir Latir Write English 
meanings. 

4. Write two sets of personal endings. 

5. List six Latin adjectives which are used with the dative case. 

6. Write the principal parts and the present, past, and future tenses 
of sum with their English meanings. 

7. Write the principal parts and the perfect, past perfect, and future 
perfect tenses of possum with their English meanings. 

8. Decline soror pulchra and caput magnum. 

9. Master review vocabulary of seventy words. (Oral) 

10. Quiz on Contract C. 

Contract B (magna cum laude) 

1. Master Contract C. 

2. Without using a dictionary, write at least twenty-five English words 
which are related to the Latin words in the review vocabulary. 

3. Translate a short Latin paragraph (about seventy-five words). 

4. Quiz on Contract B. 

Contract A (summa cum laude) 

1. Complete Contracts C and B with mastery. 

2. Translate the following verb forms: ambulabant, potuerit, eramus, 
vocatis, amabatis, “I could,” “we are carrying,” “she will be,” “they 
tell,” “you [pl.] will be able.” 

3. Write an original Latin story. 
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4, Translate Julia, p. 15, Section XV. (Oral) 

No Quiz. 

Explanation — This is a cumulative contract in which C must be finished 
before B, and B before A. 


Caesar — Contract Outline 
Text 
D’Ooge and Eastman: Caesar in Gaul: Chicago, Ginn & Company. 
Other material 
Loose-leaf notebook for composition work and extra topics. 
Contract C—to be completed with mastery by any student obtaining a 
grade of C— cum laude 
1. Translation of Caesar Book 1, Chapters 1-6 inclusive 
(average rate — 10 lines per day). 
Map showing ancient and modern names in Gaul. 
Life of Caesar, as given in the Introduction. 
Syntax and historical references, discussed in class. 
Sight translation. 


{nm } fe 


Contracts B and A are open doors for students who are trying to do work of 
B (magna cum laude) or.A (summa cum laude) grade. They are not consecu- 
tive and the student may select topics in either contract which especially interest 
him. To qualify for a grade of A, the student must complete most (not neces- 
sarily all) of B and A contracts in a manner satisfactory to himself and the 
teacher. 

Contract B 

1. Brief history of the Helvetians from earliest times to the present 
day. 

2. Description of Helvetian country, in Caesar’s time and today. 

Trials among Romans and Helvetians. 

Discussion of method of figuring dates in Caesar’s time. 

Short theme on one of the following topics: 
a. The Belgians from Caesar’s Time to the Present. 
b. The Germans of Caesar’s Time Compared with the Germans of 
Today. 

(Reference books — any good history or encyclopedia) 


Contract A 


eH 


1. Collection in notebook of classified constructions from our transla- 
tion. Choose from following list those on which you need practice: 
(1) Different uses of ablatives. 
(2) Purpose and result clauses. 
(3) Relative clauses. 
(4) Causal clauses. 
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(5) Gerunds, gerundives, and participles. 
(6) Uses of datives and accusatives. 


+ 


(7) Uses of infinitives. 
Example: Page 11, line 4: lingua “in language” = Ablative of Speci- 
fication. 
2. Read and translate for the class or for the teacher sections of Gaius 
Julius Caesar, pp. 1-5 inclusive. 
3. Write a polished English version of any ten lines of review transla- 
tion. {: 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, II1.] 





THE RHETORICIANS AND THE POETS 


I note in Professor DeWitt’s interesting article on “Vergil’s 
Detractors” in the CLassicaL, JOURNAL xxv (1930), 664 the 
statement: “Of these three classes of enemies the rhetoricians 
were the least dangerous, because their business was to deal with 
prose rather than poetry.” It happens that I have recently com- 
pleted a study of “Lucan and his Roman Critics” in which the 
praelectio of poetry by the rhetoricians in the Silver Age is one 
of the fundamental points. Had the practice changed since the 
Augustan Age? I shall not here recapitulate my discussion but 
only point out that the well-known statements of Quintilian (Jnst. 
Or. x, 1, 90) and Tacitus (Dial. xx) about Lucan both seem 
clearly to indicate the place of poets in the more advanced training 
of orators, naturally under the rhetoricians. My impression from 
a general study of Quintilian in this connection is that the differ- 
ence between the work of the grammarian and the rhetorician lay 
not in the authors expounded but in the character of the exposi- 
tion. The difference might be compared to that between the 
teacher’s commentary on Vergil in a high-school class and in a 
graduate course. Quintilian makes the distinction clear in his dis- 
cussion of the praelectio (Inst. Or. u, 5, 4), pointing out that to 
go over a text to guide the pupil’s reading or to indicate the mean- 
ing of unusual words is beneath the rhetorician’s duties, whereas 
to show the virtues or, if there are any, the vices of the work in 
hand, is peculiarly appropriate to the calling and profession of a 
man who claims to be a “master of eloquence.” This passage 
would indicate that a poet would have far more to fear from rhet- 
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oricians than from grammarians. I have not looked over the 
evidence for the Augustan Age but should be interested to know 
whether the situation was different at that time. 
Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD 
CoLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


THE LAST WORDS IN THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ODYSSEY 


The words eixé xai fwiv, which end the introduction to the 
Odyssey, are generally translated “tell even to us,” or “tell to 
us also,” which may mean that others have sung of him and it is 
our purpose to tell again the story of the famous hero. These 
words are generally taken to prove that Homer was only one of 
many poets to sing of Odysseus and that the main outline of his 
exploits was already the common theme of poetry. My study of 
this poem, however, has convinced me that Odysseus had never 
been the outstanding hero of any poem until he was given these 
heroic attributes by the poet of the Odyssey. There are many 
references to him in the /liad which show that he rated lower than 
Achilles, much lower than Achilles, and that he was not regarded 
as the equal of such leaders as Ajax, Diomede, or Agamemnon; 
hence the proportions of Odysseus shown in the Odyssey were 
not the slow growth of tradition, but the creation of the poet. 
The greatest difficulty Homer had was in creating the impression 
that the Odysseus of the //iad is just such a supreme hero, and it 
took four books to get the audience prepared for his introduction 
in person. 

The translation of the words eixé xai huiv is “tell even to us,” 
as given above; but the meaning is: However lowly I may be in 
comparison with thy highness, stoop down even to me. There is 
no reference to any other bard; it concerns only the muse and 
this one poet. Exactly the same use of xat is found but a few 
verses later, where the hero is ready to die if he can get a glimpse 
of only the smoke rising from his own island (iéuevos xal xaxvov, 
vs. 58). These last two words cannot mean “smoke also,” i.e. 
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smoke as well as other things; they must mean that Odysseus in 
his despair would be satisfied to see merely smoke, smoke and 
nothing more. 

In the introduction the poet thinks of none but himself and 
the muse, and xai describes his lowliness and his lonesomeness. 


. Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A ROMAN CLOUDCUCKOOLAND 


When Seneca undertook to compose a satirical apotheosis of 
the Emperor Claudius, it was without doubt not unnatural that 
he should first convey the emperor to heaven and then to hell. 
And yet it would be most interesting if we were able to analyze 
the mental processes involved and to determine the background 
of thought from which the work arose. 

His main character, Claudius, was a man of marked peculi- 
arities; and it was these peculiarities, I believe, that determined 
the composition of the Apocolocyntosis. The most striking ex- 
ternal characteristics of the emperor appear to have been his 
stammering speech and the impediment in his gait. 

These two idiosyncrasies might recall to the mind of the Ro- 
man Seneca, as it has to ours, a comic writing of Aristophanes. 
In the Birds, Peisthetaerus has been successful in building his 
new city between heaven and earth. Prometheus comes to tell 
him that the gods, cut off from the savor of sacrifice, are starv- 
ing and are about to treat with him. Soon the ambassadors of the 
gods enter, Poseidon and Heracles and an uncouth god of the 
barbarian Thracians, whose speech no one is able to understand. 
Poseidon, his fellow-envoy, twits him about the way he is wear- 
ing his cloak, comparing him to Laespodias. Now according to 
the scholiast this Laespodias had a bad leg and tried to cover it 
with his cloak. 

Here we have the necessary ingredients for the satire of Sen- 
eca! Could not this Triballian have been the source of Seneca’s 
conception? In the “Pumpkinification” Jupiter is informed that 
there has arrived in heaven a stranger who drags his right foot 
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and speaks in a mumbling voice. The scene of the Birds is in the 
clouds and the Triballian has one of the failings of Claudius while 
the other is at least referred to. It is true that one does not feel, 
in detail, throughout the Apocolocyntosis the influence of the 
Birds. But there is a general similarity. The Triballian is not 
the only character involved. In the Birds Heracles is easily won 
over to the side of Peisthetaerus by the savor of a feast in prep- 
aration. Suetonius tells us how the Emperor Claudius one day 
left his work in the law courts, enticed away by the odor of a 
Salian banquet, and joined the festivities of the priests. And in 
the skit of Seneca Heracles plays a leading part. It is he who 
acts as interpreter of Claudius to the gods. Claudius apparently 
wins him over to his support in some fashion. Unfortunately 
there is a break in the text at this point. But one cannot help 
wondering whether Heracles, true to his character, was not pre- 
vailed upon in the same way as in the Birds. Two such gluttons 
as Claudius and Heracles would make magnificent cronies! As in 
the Birds, Heracles is active in forwarding the case of his pro- 
spective host. He bustles about trying to get votes for Claudius 
just as Heracles in the Birds argues with Poseidon. 

One is almost tempted to be fanciful and to imagine that the 
infirmities of Claudius have been unduly enlarged upon by Sen- 
eca. Our knowledge of his personal characteristics comes from 
two satirists, Seneca and Juvenal, from a scandalmonger, Sue- 
tonius, and from Cassius Dio. But Suetonius quotes a letter of 
Augustus to support his case; so the point is not to be pushed. 
But at least may we not think that the Roman Satura has here 
borrowed a page from the book of old Greek comedy ? 

HERBERT EpwarpD MIEROW 
CoLORADO COLLEGE 
CoLORADO SPRINGS 





Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JouRNAL at lowa City. Such works will always be listed in the department 
of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JourNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editors-in-chief reserve 
the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


Victor D. Hitt, Dorotny M. SEEGER, AND BErRtTHA M. WINCH, 
Bulletin on First-Year Latin: Athens, O., Ohio Latin Service 
Committee (1930). Pp. xvi-+ 256, with 22 illustrations. 
$1.20. 

This book is the product of the Ohio Classical Conference and 
is published under the auspices of the Ohio Latin Service Com- 
mittee. It is unique first, in that so many classical folk could get 
together on a book and publish it without dissension; second, in 
its personnel — there are three editors, a special committee of 
eleven, including these three editors, and forty others who con- 
tributed material over their initials for the work: forty-eight col- 
lege and high-school instructors, all experienced in the Latin 
work of the secondary school; third, in its astounding courage —- 
it dares to reject some of the dicta of the Report of the Classical 
Investigation. 

The book is constructive throughout, is absolutely mute on 
controversial theories, and its material has been compiled with a 
view to the needs of the average teacher and the average school. 
It is progressive and yet reasonably conservative. It recognizes, 
e.g., certain advantages which accrue to the junior high school 
Latin course, but warns against the dangers which are encoun- 
tered when the continuity of the Latin course is broken (pp. 3-5). 
It sets forth definite practices for the attainment of the ultimate 
objectives, how the teacher may best introduce the more important 
phases of Roman public and private life and properly emphasize 
the historical-cultural elements for the purpose of sustaining in- 
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terest in the classroom, but states frankly and fearlessly (p. 6) 
that, since the majority of the teachers of Latin in Ohio prefer 
the grammar-translation method, it has built its content around 
this method. 

The book opens with two chapters (pp. 1-19) on the situation 
and aims in first-year Latin. Then follow three chapters on sug- 
gestions for teaching pronunciation and vocabulary (pp. 20-46), 
inflections and syntax (pp. 47-69), and translation, reading Latin 
at sight, and composition (pp. 70-86) ; a chapter (pp. 87-97) on 
teaching Roman life, character, history, and religion; one (pp. 
98-108) on methods for teaching derivatives; a chapter on class- 
room procedure (pp. 109-27), how to start classes at the opening 
of the year, on the assignment of lessons, reviews, tests, marking 
papers, etc. A chapter is devoted to methods of instruction and 
means for varying the recitation (pp. 128-47). Two chapters 
(pp. 148-87) are given to supplementary work designed to create 
interest, such as the bulletin-board, project work, posters, charts, 
scrapbooks, notebooks, modeling in clay and soap, use of the 
lantern, prints, postcards, etc. There is a chapter (pp. 188-205) 
on how to organize and run a Latin Club, conduct Latin games, 
songs, etc. Finally, there are chapters (pp. 206-47) on collateral 
reading, tests and measurement of progress, equipment and 
works of reference, and other paraphernalia needed in the busy 
Latin classroom and study-hall. 

Sanity is conspicuous on every page. Optimism is everywhere 
present. There is no tendency to bewail hostility to the classics 
from any quarter. No time is wasted in spinning fine theories in 
justification of certain objectives, a given content, or any partic- 
ular method. Every page is filled with instructions on what to 
do and how to do it. Pp. 70-86, dealing with reading, compre- 
hending, translating, and word-order, are clear evidence that the 
Committee has kept its feet upon the ground. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the excellent devices 
offered to teachers of Latin. Many, if not all, of these devices, as 
the Committee suggests in the Preface, are familiar to experienced 
teachers ; but the reviewer particularly recommends Chapter V on 
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translation, Chapter VIII on classroom procedure, and Chapter 
XIV on tests and measure of progress. Valuable suggestions are 
offered for saving time in the classroom (p. 125), and the note 
is emphasized throughout the book that devices should not be 
tolerated which waste either the teacher’s or the pupil’s time and 
strength. Chapters IX and X, e.g., offer a wide variety of activ- 
ities for enlivening the recitation, but the inexperienced teacher 
is constantly cautioned, in effect, not to carry human interest 
activities to too great length. One is not impressed at any point 
that the authors recommend playing with Latin during the first 
year as a justifiable objective. 

It is easily conceivable that one author of a book on the teach- 
ing of Latin, or of any other Latin textbook, could go astray on 
many points, and that two or three authors of cooperative spirit 
would greatly lessen that likelihood. How accurate, then, must be 
a manual on the Teaching of Latin whose authors number nearly 
fifty! And shall we not agree that it would be an ideal Latin 
textbook for the beginning teacher, as well as for the beginning 
pupil, if a thousand successful teachers of Latin should agree 
upon the content for a Latin book and should pool their most 
efficient methods for a manual for the use of that book? This 
suggestion may smack of educational communism, but it is pos- 
sible that real efficiency in the teaching of Latin awaits the day 
when such a thing shall come to pass. 

DorRANCE S. WHITE 
University oF Iowa 


G. McN. RusuForru, Latin Historical Inscriptions Illustrating 
the History of the Early Empire: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1930). Pp. xxx + 144. $2.75. 

This volume has been reproduced by photography from the 
edition of 1893. “Most of the references to Wilmanns’ Erempla 
and Cohen’s Médailles Impériales have been altered to the cor- 
responding ones in Dessau’s selection and the new catalogue of 
Roman Imperial Coins in the British Museum” (p. viii). No. 69 
has been replaced by a new text. Ten pages of “Corrigenda and 
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Addenda” have been added. The Bibliography, though slightly 
enlarged, is scanty, nor does Sandys’ Latin Epigraphy, which is 
recommended by the editor, help much on this side. Of more 
than one hundred thousand Latin inscriptions of the early Em- 
pire only one hundred are cited, and most of them brief, though 
they furnish texts for useful dissertations on imperial institutions. 
In the latter lies the value of the book. For epigraphy the student 
may better be directed to Egbert’s /utroduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions * (American Book Co., 1923), which offers 
some five hundred specimens for practice. For inscriptions he 
may better be directed to Willemsen’s Lateinische Inschriften 
(Weidmann, 1913), which offers some two hundred and fifty 
well-selected specimens for study. 
Norman W. DEWIrTrT 

UNIvERsItTy OF ToRONTO 


FREDERICK J. E. Woopsrince, The Son of Apollo, Themes of 
Plato: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company (1929). Pp. ix 
+272. $4. 

The author chooses the title from tradition, because deliberately 
treating Plato as primarily a man of letters, a purposeful and 
often ironic dramatist rather than a systematic philosopher. There 
are seven chapters: I, “The Life of Plato,” told often in terms 
of traditions ; since, whether some items are true or all apocryphal, 
their having been thought appropriate is in itself historical and 
significant. II, “The Writings of Plato.” “The inexplicable pres- 
ervation of the Platonic canon,”’ until its scattered members were 
included in the Aldine editio princeps, “is imposing.’”” The epit- 
omes and the ancient statements about Plato’s professional activ- 
ities do not accord with the internal evidence of the dialogues. One 
would not think all the works now ascribed to him written by one 
man. The Laws, relatively inferior, is of doubtful authorship 
(p. 131, n.). “The ‘early’ Plato seems . . . both intellectually 
and artistically so superior to the ‘late,’ that . . . the latter, if 
genuine, represents a decline rather than an advance in the man’s 
powers” (p. 257, n.). Yet modern parallels show that “the same 
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author may write astonishingly different books, and this is often 
more common with the great than with the small” (p. 46). 
Though the arguments of Plato (p. 55) and Socrates (p. 269) 
are sometimes illogical, this is defensible as serving the dramatic 
purpose in showing others to themselves. III, “The Perfect City.” 
The Greeks were uniquely political-minded. The Republic was 
not so much a program for the future as an idealized interpreta- 
tion of the actual Greek conception, an ideal city, to remain in 
heaven only. IV, “Education,” a synopsis of Laches, Protagoras, 
and Meno. By failure to reach solutions to the problems sug- 
gested, Plato hinted that we can teach geometry, disinterested 
reasoning, but perhaps not virtue. In any case, the young man 
should begin with the former and “proceed from the undebatable 
to the debatable, from the realm of knowledge to the realm of 
opinion.” V, “Love,” a synopsis of Charmides, Lysis, Sympo- 
sium, and Phaedrus with running interpretation. VI, “Death,” a 
discussion based on the Phaedo (interpreted rather as a demon- 
stration of right dying than of immortality), but not obviously 
Platonic throughout. VII, “Socrates,”’ introduced to show the 
Athenians the real nature of the man they have put to death. 
Admitted inconsistencies in his positions are explained on the 
ground that he is speaking in character. 

Woodbridge has selected the dialogues best suited to his theory, 
and correspondingly omitted the ethics of the Gorgias, the whole 
group of metaphysical and cosmological dialogues, and such 
aspects of the Republic. His low opinion of the Laws (which I do 
not share) presumably arises in part from its not lending itself 
to the dramatic. But even those who dismiss this as the main 
interpretation can welcome the book as having “isolated’’ the 
dramatic element for study. If a partial view, it is still consistent, 
clearly presented, and suggestive. 

Aristotle used Plato, he says, “for his own purposes and for 
our confusion,” and commentators have unfairly ascribed to Plato 
interpretations based on Aristotle’s references to him (p. 4). “The 
Platonic writings . . . do not . . . reflect the same audience, 
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the same intellectual temper and curiosity, or the samme ancestry as 
do the writings of Aristotle” (p. viii). 

Certain statements, though applied to Plato, constitute Wood- 
bridge’s general theory of the admissibility and importance of 
historical evidence. Some sentences on this and other topics are 
epigrammatic, almost Gorgian. “Believing only what is credible 
about Plato may be as great a distortion of his biography as 
believing what is incredible. For the latter is not usually said 
of a man without reasons. . . . Every wonder has its matter-of- 
fact setting, but purging the setting of the marvel does not neces- 
sarily leave the setting a genuine matter of fact” (p. 4; cf. pp. 36- 
39). 

There are a few slips. P. 88, 1. 17, delete “not’’; pp. 125 and 
149, restore “Protagoras” for “Pythagoras”; p. 253, Socrates 
only suggested the libation, did not make it. 

The book is popularly written in the sense that it is largely 
intelligible to the average educated person. But it is by no means 
merely a pretty book repeating the familiar. The opinions are 
courageous but modest. The style is brilliant without being 
affected. Though philosopher rather than classicist, the author 
has provided his own excellent translations. His son has pleas- 
ingly adorned the pages with numerous drawings, mainly “adap- 
tations of authentic Greek material of the time near Plato.” 

CLYDE MuURLEY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


LILLIAN Gay BERRY AND JOSEPHINE L. LEE, Latin — Second 
Year: Newark, N. J., Silver, Burdett and Company (1930). 
Pp. xviiit+434+83. $1.80. 

The principal aim of the authors of this book is to present such 
material for the teaching of Latin “that the pupil will find pleas- 
ure in reading it for its content, satisfaction in acquiring power 
to read it with some ease and rapidity and an abiding interest in 
language and literature” (p. vii). 

The reading material is divided into four parts. Part I, 
“Myths” (pp. 1-56), and Part II, “The Argonauts” (pp. 57- 
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114), consist of stories from classical mythology which are de- 
signed to appeal to human interest, as suggested by such titles as 
“The First Beauty Contest,” “A Reckless Driver,” “The First 
Aviators,” and “Saved from a Wicked Uncle.” These two parts 
contain about twenty-four pages of actual Latin narrative dis- 
tributed through thirty-two lessons. 

Part III (pp. 115-86) contains unusually attractive Latin 
reading material made up of selections from more than thirty 
different Latin authors, grouped under three headings : “Glimpses 
of Roman History,” “Rome Day by Day,” and “The Story 
Teller.” These selections have been chosen to be within the com- 
prehension of third-semester pupils and to appeal to varying in- 
terests and abilities. They have been simplified only by the omis- 
sion of more difficult passages or by the elimination of unusual 
words. This same principle is followed in the first book of Caesar 
in Part IV, with the additional change of long passages of in- 
direct discourse to the direct form. There are more than fifty 
pages of Latin reading in Part IV (pp. 187-385), selected from 
the seven books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. Passages omitted are 
summarized in English. 

Forms and syntax are taught functionally. Most of the new 
points necessary for second-year reading are presented in the 
thirteen lessons in Part I. The study of new constructions is con- 
tinued in Part II, distributed through twelve of the nineteen les- 
sons. A systematic review of nearly all forms and syntax already 
studied in first- and second-year Latin is carried out through the 
treatment of a few special points in each lesson in Part II. This 
review is repeated in Part IV in a different setting with a differ- 
ent approach. Thus nearly every grammatical point is treated 
two or three times, making it possible for a teacher to choose 
only parts of the reading material without omitting any of the 
grammar. 

The authors follow the translation-grammar method in pre- 
senting their material, but the book is also adapted to the reading- 
grammar method of teaching. A typical lesson in Parts I, II, and 
IV provides a Latin story, notes on the story, questions on com- 
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prehension, grammar study, exercises, and word study. In the 
selections from the last three books of Caesar, the comprehension 
questions and word study are given only at the end of each book. 
The notes are adequate and not so numerous as to detract from 
their usefulness. The comprehension questions are few in num- 
ber and are meant to be suggestive of others. The exercises pro- 
vide for both oral and written Latin, through easy Latin ques- 
tions to be answered in Latin, and a few English sentences to be 
written in Latin involving the application of the grammar study 
and required vocabulary. The words specified for the second 
year by the College Entrance Examination Board and the New 
York State Syllabus have been followed in making up the re- 
quired vocabularies, which form a part of the word study in each 
lesson. There is provision for English derivative study, Latin 
word formation, and Latin in the Romance languages. A com- 
prehensive review follows Part I, Part II, and each of the first 
four books of Caesar. 

The book is filled with beautiful, unusual, and purposeful illus- 
trations, which serve to illustrate the Latin stories or various 
phases of Roman art or Roman life. Nearly every picture has a 
title designed to attract the attention of the pupil, and often there 
is a brief explanation giving the points of interest in the picture. 

A complete and well-arranged grammatical Appendix is fol- 
lowed by a Latin-English and an English-Latin Vocabulary and 
a brief Index. 

The book is attractive to look at, owing to the quality of the 
paper and illustrations, clearness and variety of type, and the ar- 
rangement of the different kinds of material in each lesson (opus- 
culum). Such Latin headings as Res Grammaticae, Exercitatio, 
Iteratio, Responde Latine, Scribe Latine, Memoriae Manda, 
Verba, and Reiterandum Est are used to advantage. 

Latin — Second Year contains such a wealth of varied and 
interesting material that it is difficult in a limited space to give 
an accurate picture of the book and its excellent qualities. The 
results of a wide background and unusual scholarship are evident 
throughout. The Latin is related to present-day life by pertinent 
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illustrations from modern art and many appropriate quotations. 
The pupil is given a comprehensive view of Latin literature by 
the selections in Part III with the excellent introduction and 
notes on each. The human element is outstanding in the Latin 
stories, in the titles and introductions to the stories, and in the 
illustrations. The book has a flexibility which permits a choice of 
material without omission of essentials. While each lesson has a 
definite plan of procedure, there is always enough variety to stim- 
ulate interest. 
RutH Swan CRAIG 
University Hicu ScHoo1 
ANN Arbor, MICH. 


Epwarp Henry BLAKENEY, The Apology of Socrates, the Greek 
Text of Plato, Edited with Introductory Notes, Commen- 
tary, and English Translation: London, The Scholartis 
Press (1929). Pp. x +202. 30s. 

This edition of the Apology will give pleasure both to the pro- 
fessional scholar and to those who have little or no knowledge of 
Greek. It will appeal to all lovers of good books. It is a sumptuous 
volume, a delight to the eye; and in its excellent paper, wide 
margin, and large, beautiful type it is worthy of its contents. 

The editor, translator of Homer’s /liad and Master of Win- 
chester, is an accomplished man of letters. While not aiming at 
producing a critical text edition with learned linguistic notes, 
he shows keen scholarship, wide reading, and a Greek sense of 
fitness in his commentary and in his judicious selection from 
other writers. His introductory poem, recalling Socrates as he 
stood before his judges, deserves an honorable niche in any 
anthology of appreciation of the great men of ancient Greece. 
The life and character of Socrates are attracting more and more 
attention, and the publication of this edition of the Apology 
will increase and deepen this interest. 

The Introductory Notes (pp. 1-29) discuss: “The Forerunners 
of Socrates,” “The Sophists,” and “The Trial.”’ In the first two 
sections the editor presents the salient facts necessary for an un- 
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derstanding of the setting of the Apology. His comments on the 
Pre-Socratics will tempt the reader to a further study of these 
forerunners; and his apt quotations from modern authors are 
stimulating and illustrate the continuous influence of Greek 
thought. In the third section (p. 23) the editor maintains that 
the Platonic Apology represents “the gist of what Socrates said, 
and is not fiction,” as Professor Gilbert Murray states in his 
Literature of Ancient Greece (p. 174). A reasonable recent esti- 
mate of the historical value of the Apology may be found in Bur- 
net’s edition.* 

The justice of the Athenian Court in condemning Socrates has 
of course been a matter of controversy among critics, ancient and 
modern. That the main cause of the adverse verdict was purely 
political is not accepted by Dr. Blakeney. He thinks, reasonably 
enough in the judgment of the present writer, that the political 
motive was only one of many at work. In the words of the editor 


(p. 28), 


Religious prejudice, rancorous and unintelligent then as ever; genuine 

fears for the future unless the growing influence of Socrates and his 
philosophical nihilism were promptly countered; anger and irritation at 
his open disregard of conventionalism in ethics and in politics alike; 
finally personal feeling — at the root of most things in human life — all 
these were factors in bringing about the tragedy. 
The condemnation of Socrates was a judicial murder and a blot 
on the fair fame of Athens. For a thorough discussion of the 
justice of the condemnation the reader is referred to Phillipson’s 
recent exhaustive work.” 

The translation, not a literal rendering, is in modern, idiomatic 
English and preserves the simplicity and directness of the orig- 
inal. 

The Commentary (pp. 94-173), though in accordance with the 
plan of the book it omits discussions of grammar and syntax, is 
most helpful in interpreting the thought and in giving the reader 
just what he needs to know. A knowledge of grammar and syntax 

1Cf. John Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology and Crito, Edited with 
Notes: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1924), 63f. 


2 Cf. Coleman Phillipson, The Trial of Socrates: London, Stevens and Sons 
(1928), 406-18. 
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is of course the foundation for a correct understanding of Greek; 
and there are numerous editions of the Apology at hand well 
equipped in this respect. But if the Greek classics are to be read 
and enjoyed by ever increasing numbers, it might be well to have 
explanatory notes of the text presented in such an interesting and 
illuminating manner as is done in this edition. The numerous 
illustrative quotations from Greek authors are generally trans- 
lated. The Commentary serves as a good introduction to phi- 
losophy and, though conservative, is not dogmatic. The wide 
range of references to topics long matters of controversy suggests 
lines of study to the reader. For example, the note (p. 108) on the 
Delphic oracle is a good one; and the citations from Montaigne 
here and elsewhere suggest that the Frenchman and Socrates 
were kindred spirits. The note on poetic genius (p. 112) cites 
the Phaedrus of Plato, both in Greek and in translation; and after 
quoting appropriate passages from Joubert’s Pensées, Stewart’s 
The Myths of Plato, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the editor closes 
with Goethe’s dictum: ‘What makes poetry? A full heart, brim 
full of one noble passion.” 


In commenting (p. 119) on damdvia xawd (“‘new-fangled re- 
ligious observances’’), there are apt quotations from Justin’s two 
Apologies, closing with the remark: “Socrates was on Christ’s 
side, says Justin, because on Truth’s side.” The editor has some 
good comments on the conception of daivev in Chapter XV; and 
in Appendix II, in a discussion of “the divine sign,” he compares 
it with “the voice of the Angel Gabriel which Mahomet heard (or 
thought he heard) at a time of intense mental exaltation.’”’ There 
is little discussion of Socrates’ favorite theory that knowledge 
and virtue are identical; but on p. 121 we find this comment: 
“Knowledge for Socrates was closely related to character; it 
must bear fruit in the life, or it is indeed a yv@ots falsely so 
called.” 

Socrates’ cross-examination of Meletus is a good illustration 
of his use of definition, even though purposely sophistical and 
ironically applied in this instance. For the importance of stress- 
ing the need of the Socratic “definition” in our own time, see 
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Irving Babbitt’s recent essay on “Humanism — An Essay at 
Definition.” * 

This edition, though not suitable as a college textbook, should 
be in every college library and should be accessible to all who 
attempt to read the Apology, whether in the original or in trans- 
lation. 

Henry S. ScRIBNER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTsBURGH 


F. H. Porrer anp F. B. Knicut, Basic Drill Units in Latin; 
Part One, First Half Year, and Part Two, Second Half 
Year: New York, Rand, McNally and Company (1930). 
Pp. 171+171. $0.60 each. 

The two pads of Latin Basic Drill Units provide organized and 
thorough drill upon the minimum essentials of Latin study and 
may be used as a supplement to the class exercises or as home 
study assignment. They supply much written practice, with econ- 
omy of time, and diagnose the individual difficulties with ac- 
curacy. 

The individual drills may be taken in any order adapted to the 
needs of the class and to the arrangement of the subject matter 
in the text; thus it is possible and convenient to use these drills 
with any first- or second-year text or for general review in ad- 
vanced classes. No two drills in the same pad are alike or suffi- 
ciently similar to recommend their omission. 

In each pad is bound a collection of “Study Notes” which are 
readily accessible and which explain very simply each of the 
important froblems of syntax, much as is done by the competent 
teacher with the aid of the blackboard. 

Each drill sheet includes references to specific items in the study 
notes and explicit directions in the preparation of the exercises. 
Many of the exercises are of the recall and completion type and 
are preceded by examples showing the method of procedure. On 
the reverse of each sheet is the correction device, and the students 


8 Apud Norman Foerster, Humanism and America: New York, Farrar and 


Rinehart (1930), 25-57. 
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are instructed in its use and urged to correct their own errors — 
a process that is decidedly beneficial to the student, especially 
when he computes his own score and applies the suggestions for 
standardizing the quality of his work. 

Part One contains eighty-one drill sheets providing varied 
practice upon first- and second-declension nouns, common adjec- 
tives, pronouns, verbs of the first and second conjugations, syn- 
tax, comprehension, vocabulary, and pronunciation. Part Two 
continues the same form with another eighty drill sheets based 
upon third-, fourth-, and fifth-declension nouns, adjectives of the 
third declension, comparison, pronouns, verbs of the third and 
fourth conjugations, syntax, comprehension, and vocabulary. 

In addition to the well-written study helps provided for the 
student, the authors might have included some suggestions for 
remedial teaching to aid in establishing correct habits and associ- 
ations. For example, the material on the drill sheet or some par- 
allel problems may be used for board and oral drill in review of 
troublesome forms, especially if so used very soon after the prepa- 
ration and correction of each unit that caused difficulty. Teachers 
who have not used drill pads successfully would appreciate some 
suggestions for incorporating these drills in their lesson plans. 
Obviously these pads would be invaluable in reteaching weak 
students and helping them to locate and correct their deficiencies. 
Also this material would prove helpful and inspirational in labo- 
ratory groups or contract lessons and in reviews for advanced 
classes where the first year preparation was inadequate. Many 
possibilities for the use of the Basic Drill Units will be found in 
every Latin course. 

It is hardly practicable to divide a pad among students or 
between two students or to plan to use the same set of pads for 
two sections in order to economize, as there is no duplication in 
the pad and every drill sheet serves a specific purpose. 

Epiru B. ParrEE 
University Hicu ScHooi 
EUGENE, ORE. 
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Mary HAMILTON SWINDLER, Ancient Painting from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of Christian Art: New Haven, Yale 
University Press (1929). Pp. xlv + 488. $10. 

In addition to the 488 handsomely printed pages of this book 
there are about 50 pages of illustrations. A few of these are full 
page cuts, some of them in color scattered through the volume 
itself; the majority, however, are grouped at the back of the 
book and cover 640 subjects. 

The plan of the book, as the author says, is relatively simple. 
The first chapter is devoted to the dawn of art. The history of 
painting is then sketched in subsequent chapters through Egypt 
and the Orient, Crete and the Aegean, Greece, Etruria, and 
southern Italy. A chapter is added on the technical methods and 
pigments employed in ancient painting. The author’s conclusions 
are summed up briefly; a Bibliography follows and also a Glos- 
sary of unusual words, an Index, and a map. The book is hand- 
somely bound and beautifully printed. 

Nowhere else is the history of ancient painting so completely 
and so authoritatively told. The author’s style is simple, yet dig- 
nified. Her treatment of the subjects discussed is sane and devoid 
of any controversial bias. The account is completely documented, 
and the Index is full and complete. 

The Bibliography is especially valuable. It has been brought 
completely down to date by a supplementary Bibliography appear- 
ing at the front of the book in connection with the Addenda and 
Corrigenda. 

The illustrations in color are especially fine; indeed the re- 
viewer regrets that the original colors could not have been 
reproduced in more of the illustrations. Of course the matter of 
expense has to be considered, but in a work on painting especially 
one feels that the original colors should be given where possible. 
The arrangement of the illustrations at the back of the book was 
probably necessary. I regret, however, that page references are 
not given with the illustrations. It is necessary for the reader 
who wishes to find the text in which any illustration is treated 
to fumble through the book until he finally arrives at the place 
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where the discussion is given. I must add, however, that once he 
does arrive at that point he will find that Miss Swindler has given 
him an accurate and sympathetic account of the painting. 

It would have been desirable, it seems to me, to add more illus- 
trations from the paintings recently discovered in Pompeii; but 
it is a joy to have reproductions from the Villa of the Mysteries 
which so few people see at Pompeii (Nos. 532-35). The discus- 
sion of this subject, as well as that of the Aldobrandini Wedding 
(No. 531), seems to me especially admirable. In the discussion 
of the Battle of Issos (No. 451) I wish Miss Swindler had 
drawn the parallel so frequently made between the spears appear- 
ing in the background, suggesting Xerxes’ host, and a similar 
device used by Velasquez in his Surrender of Breda. Miss Swind- 
ler has frequently added to the interest of her work by citations of 
parallels from the Renaissance and later painting. Her discus- 
sion, too, of the paintings found in the Viale Manzoni tomb 
(Nos. 620-22) is unusually judicial. The different interpretations 
of these paintings have aroused so much acrimonious discussion 
that it is a pleasure to have the facts stated accurately and with- 
out partisan bias. 

This sumptuous volume represents more than a decade’s work 
by one of the best of our American archaeologists. It is a pleasure 
to review such a book. The volume is a great honor to Miss 
Swindler and to American scholarship. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


L£oN HERRMANN, Les Masques et les Visages dans les Bucoliques 
de Virgile: Bruxelles, Editions de la Revue de |’ Université 
de Bruxelles (1930). Pp. 196. 

This monograph sets out to prove that the Eclogues of Vergil 
were composed in the order in which they appear in the col- 
lection and that every character represents an actual person. 
Menalcas, for instance, is always Vergil, Amyntas = Tibullus 
Corydon = Valgius, Dalphnis = Catullus, Lycidas = Horace, ete. 
The author requires only 172 pages to prove all that. 
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If we use his key to the code, substituting his individuals for 
the shepherd names of the Eclogues, we get some interesting 
results. For instance, in Eclogue vi, since Tityrus is the gram- 
marian Caecilius Epirota, we must acknowledge that he also 
wrote epic and bucolic poetry; from No. 1 we suddenly discover 
that Valerius Cato lost his property not from poverty, as we had 
supposed, but in some unknown confiscation of lands for soldiers 
in the year 49; and Eclogue v quotes a line from an Eclogue the 
dramatic date of which is three years later. 

In Eclogue vu we have this fascinating aggregation of poets 
chatting on the banks of the Mincio, supposedly in the year 50: 
Catullus (apparently resuscitated), Valgius Rufus, Cornificius, 
and Vergil; and they converse about Lycidas (= Horace, then 
a “pretty” boy of fifteen), Alexis, the slave of Atticus, and Micon 
(= P. Volumnius). 

In the second Eclogue, dramatic date 44 B.c. when Vergil was 
twenty-six, Valgius (Corydon) seems to express regret at having 
abandoned Menalcas (=Vergil!), qguamvis ille niger (vs. 16), for 
Alexis (the slave of Atticus). Herrmann supposes Vergil wrote 
that Eclogue. If he did, and this is the meaning, I agree with the 
author that Vergil was highly original. In all the range of 
literature one could hardly find a parallel. 

One could continue for pages, but this ought to suffice. At 
first I thought the book a parody on some recent studies of the 
Eclogues, but its style is not that of a parody. Perhaps the author 
was simply trying to prove that any monograph, if sufficiently 
apodeictical, might hoodwink the critics. I give it up. 

TENNEY FRANK 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the 
inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing 
with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The “Tomb” of Vergil 

On account of the Vergil celebration numerous newspapers and 
periodicals have been printing pictures of an ancient structure on 
the Posilipo peninsula near Naples and labeling it the “Tomb of 
Vergil” (quotation marks ours). Classical teachers should not be 
misled in this matter and should not allow their pupils to be. 
In spite of the fact that the Italian government has cleared away 
débris of various kinds and made the monument more readily 
accessible to the public, there is no reason to believe that this was 
ever actually Vergil’s tomb. The Literary Digest for November 
1, 1930, deserves a great deal of credit for correctly labeling its 
picture as follows: “The Doubtful Goal of Many Pilgrimages. 
Vergil’s so-called tomb, the round rough-stone structure left high 
and dry by surrounding excavations at Naples. Probably it was 
really the columbarium, or sepulcher, of some ancient family.” 
The whole situation was interestingly discussed by the late Pro- 
fessor Kelsey of the University of Michigan in Art and Archaeol- 
ogy vit (1918), 264-71, who concluded that the site of the au- 
thentic tomb probably lay in ground that became submerged by 
the sea but may now be represented by the park called the Villa 
Nazionale, where a temple in honor of the poet now stands. 
Until recently the traditional “Tomb of Vergil” has been very 
difficult to locate, as many a traveler with classical tastes has 
found to his dismay; cf. Frederic $. Dunn, “Vergil’s Vanishing 
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Tomb,” Art and Archaeology xx1x (1930), 23-31. Whether 
Vergil’s ashes remained in his tomb until its submergence and, 
if so, what may have become of them at that time is entirely un- 
known. There is no external authority for supposing that they 
were transferred to Posilipo.* 

Still less warranted is the action of at least one periodical in 
labeling certain ruins at Hissarlik with the legend “The House of 
Paris at Troy” (quotation marks ours). There has recently been 
a tendency to doubt even the identification of Hissarlik with 
Homeric Troy, and certainly there is not the slightest reason to 
associate any walls at Hissarlik with the name of any of the 
Trojan heroes. Moreover, since excavations began less than 
sixty years ago, this identification enjoys not even the doubtful 
tradition which gives a little dignity to the “Tomb of Vergil’’ at 
Posilipo. 

Perhaps it should be added that in connection with paintings, 
statuary, temples, and monuments scholars often use titles which 
they know are not correct and inclose them between quotation 
marks to indicate that they are not to be taken seriously, but 
merely to identify the subjects under discussion. Thus the best 
preserved temple in Athens is the “Theseum,” which was given 
this name because some of the metopes represent scenes from the 
legend of Theseus and because it was therefore supposed by some 
to have been a temple in honor of that hero. The name continues 
to be employed for the sake of convenience, since we have no 
better one to replace it. But in such a connection the use of 
quotation marks is equivalent to the insertion of some such word 
as “so-called” or “traditional.” R. C. F. 


Word Ancestry 

Willis A. Ellis, the author of the little pamphlet, “Word An- 
cestry,”’ published by the Chicago Daily News, has kindly agreed 
to contribute to this department a word “story” each month. 
The first one is given herewith. 


1 The Illustrated London News is usually careful in archaeological matters, 
but in its issue for October 25, 1930 (p. 728) it published a picture over the 
legend “Entrance to Virgil’s Tomb at Cumae”! 
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When the secretary of the great corporation opened the door of the 
vault in his office, there was disclosed a row of bulky volumes standing 
upon a shelf. They contained the proceedings, for many years back, of 
the board of directors. They were dry, dusty, musty records, of value 
to the corporation, of course, but of little interest to anyone else. But 
wait! I'll take that back. They are of interest to us, because, come to 
think of it, “record” is derived from the Latin word meaning “heart” 
(cor, stem cord-). 

There is a Latin verb, recordari (derived from cor), which means 
“to bring to mind, to recollect.” The Romans thought of the heart not 
only as the seat of the feelings but also as that of the mind and memory. 
We have preserved this idea in our childhood expression “learning (or 
getting) by heart,” i.e., committing to memory. But nowadays when we 
record anything we do not trust it to the heart or memory. We put it 
on paper or in a book, which helps our recordatio considerably; but we 
keep the old Latin word. 

“Cordial” means “hearty.”” When persons are in accord or in concord 
their hearts are together — agreed. When there is discord among them 
their hearts are apart — separated. A “concordat” (a word sometimes 
used in negotiations between nations) is an agreement, or understanding. 
If you should pick up a cordate shell by the seashore would you recog- 
nize it? “Of course!” you reply. “It would be heart-shaped.” 

Wits A. Eis 


LomBARD, ILL. 


Some Graphic Aids for Reading Latin as Latin! 
I. The pupil breaks up each compound or complex sentence 
into clause units by using the following graphic devices: 


1. A vertical line at the end of a noninterrupting clause 
unless the clause is followed by a period, semicolon, or 
interrogation point. 

2. Parentheses to inclose an interrupting indicative clause. 

3. Brackets to inclose a subordinate subjunctive clause, 
whether or not it interrupts the clause on which it 
depends. 

4. Braces to inclose an interrupting indicative clause 
within another interrupting indicative clause. 

1This contribution should be used as a supplement to Professor Carr’s 


article in the Crasstcat Journat xxvi (1930), 127-40, and his Hints in the 
same volume, pp. 245-47 and 318f. 
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5. Pointed brackets to inclose a subordinate subjunctive 
clause within a subjunctive clause. 


II. The pupil indicates participial “near-clauses” by similar 
graphic devices, as follows: 


1. 


y A 


A dotted vertical line to mark off a dependent parti- 
cipial phrase which precedes or follows its clause. 
Dotted parentheses to inclose a dependent participial 
phrase which interrupts its clause. 


3. An encircling line to inclose an ablative absolute phrase. 


III. The pupil develops a “feeling” for certain fundamental 
Latin constructions by using the following graphic devices : 


1. 


2. 


A straight underscoring for a noun or pronoun used 
as a direct object. 

A dotted underscoring for an accusative subject of an 
infinitive. == 

A wave-line underscoring for a dative noun or pro- 
noun, regardless of its specific use. 

Single quotation marks for an infinitive phrase ex- 
pressing an indirect statement. 

A Greek semicolon (*) before, or after, the word of 
mental action on which the indirect statement depends. 
A box line to inclose a word (e.g. impero, rego, ita, 
tantus) or phrase (e.g. non dubium est, eo consilio) 
which “calls for’ a subjunctive clause. 

A horizontal bracket over an independent subjunctive 
verb or verb phrase. 





W. L. Carr 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Choosing High-School Courses for College 

In School and Society xxx (1930), 514-18 is an interesting 
article by Archie M. Palmer, associate secretary of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, entitled “Choosing High-School 
Courses with the Aim of Preparing for College.’’ A few quota- 
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tions may be of service to classical teachers in advising their 
students with reference to the selection of courses. 


The basic subjects generally recognized as such are English, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, history, and the sciences. A student should 
plan to continue his study of English through the entire four years of 
the high school. In the field of mathematics he should spend at least 
two years, studying both algebra and plane geometry; the study of 
algebra may well be continued through quadratics. He should select at 
least one foreign language and carry it through not less than three 
years, preferably through all four. Two or three years’ study of a second 
foreign language is also very desirable. ... Too much scattering in the 
selection of subjects should be avoided. In the first place, such a proce- 
dure prevents the student from getting a thorough command of any par- 
ticular subject or subject-matter field. Secondly, it is likely to lead 
college officials to the conclusion that the applicant for admission lacks 
perseverance and that he has only a smattering of information in the 
subjects offered. A little knowledge spread thin over a large field is 
indeed a poor foundation upon which to build a college course. Then, 
too, specialization in some particular direction during this preparatory 
period is fraught with disadvantages and dangers. This is especially 
true of commercial and vocational subjects, which seem on the surface 
to be of great value and so often appeal to the practical-minded person. 
Yet even schools of business prefer that an applicant for admission have 
a good general background rather than a highly specialized training in 
business subjects at the high-school level. The same is true in the case 
of collegiate schools of technology. ... A few colleges do not prescribe 
any foreign language work for admission, but the number is very small. 
At least two units in one language are the most common prescription. 
More foreign language preparation is required for admission to college 
courses leading to the bachelor of arts degree than to the scientific or 
technical course. . .. When it comes to the maximum number of en- 
trance units allowed in any particular field, the foreign languages are by 
far the favorite group, with Latin coming first, then French and German, 
Greek and Spanish, and finally Italian. 


The Use of Latin in Botany 

The international rules of botanical nomenclature, as adopted 
by the congresses at Vienna (1905) and Brussels (1910), make 
the following stipulation concerning the names of plants: “Arti- 
cle 36. — On and after January 1, 1908, the publication of names 
of new groups of recent plants will be valid only when they are 
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accompanied by a Latin diagnosis.” An influential minority of 
American botanists and a few non-American botanists have re- 
fused to recognize this rule. In an attempt to reconcile these and 
other differences an international congress met at Cambridge, 
England, last August. At that meeting this article was reaffirmed 
(with provision for validating names published in other lan- 
guages up to January 1, 1932) by a vote of 371 to 24. This was 
after full debate and after every opportunity had been given for 
opponents to state their case. It is now likely that the rule will be 
much more generally adhered to in the future than in the past. 
This situation calls for a new volume for the use of botanists 
which some Latin teacher who happens to be versed in that field 
of science should prepare, something like Edmund C. Jaeger’s 
A Dictionary of Greek and Latin Combining Forms Used in 
Zoological Names: Springfield, Ill., Charles C. Thomas (1930). 
Price $2. 


Sunt Lacrimae Rerum 

A Latin play of this name was “put together” by Pearl Cleve- 
land Wilson of Hunter College, and presented four times by the 
Classical Club of that school in the spring of 1928. It has now 
(1930) been published by Scott, Foresman and Co. of Chicago 
($1 per copy). In fifty-eight pages are contained nine Latin 
scenes cleverly compounded from Aeneid u and Iv, with a sur- 
prisingly slight amount of alteration, and cast in dialogue form, 
each scene being provided with a short prologue in English. 
Individual scenes may be given also as detached units by schools 
or classes which would find the whole play too great an effort. 


What is Wrong Here? 

Classicists are accustomed to claim that the classics underlie 
most branches of culture and science, and derive great pleasure 
from classical references on the lips and from the pens of men in 
every walk of scholarship. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the Vergil celebration has been the fact that a large 
share in it was taken, and gladly, by newspaper men, musicians, 
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“publishers, artists, novelists, poets, architects, and many others 


outside the group of professional teachers of Latin. Sometimes, 
however, the efforts of immature writers to give a classical flavor 
to their writings result in bathos, as witness the beginning of a 
recent editorial from the university daily of one of the largest 
institutions in the country: 


It started with the golden apple tossed on the banquet table of the 
gods on Mt. Olympus, labeled “to the fairest.” Legend has it that such 
was the start of the Trojan war, with Paul of Troy rejecting Aphro- 
dite, Minerve, and Hera for fair Helen. 


Some Devices for Vocabulary Drill 

For a class in translation, an effective vocabulary drill consists 
in dictating at the beginning of the recitation a short test to be 
written, consisting of Latin words which occur in the translation 
assigned for the day. This is the first step. Next have each pupil 
write the English meanings after the Latin words on his paper. 
The last step is the comparison of the meanings written on the 
papers with the meanings required by the context of the day’s 
translation; and if the pupil finds a meaning different from the 
one he has set down, have him add it to his paper. This method 
makes evident the fact that the same word does not always have 
the same translation, and it also emphasizes the possibility of get- 
ting the meaning of a new word in sight translation from the 
context. 

Another device appropriate for any semester is as follows: 
Have a short list of Latin words on the board, preferably the 
words recently studied. Then call on different members of the 
class to use these words, in short Latin sentences, a sentence for 
each word; or have them ask a question, requiring the same word 
in the answer. 

For a first-year class, a good device is to have on the board a 
short list of English words that are derived from the vocabulary 
studied for the day, or from review vocabularies; then to ask 
what Latin word is connected with the English word; e.g. “ora- 
tion” suggesting oratio, “refer” refero, “premium” praemium, 
“portable” porto, etc. 
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In a review vocabulary test consisting of from twenty-five to” 


fifty words it is a good plan to return the corrected tests the next 
day and to have the English equivalents written after the Latin 
words. Most classes enjoy doing this, and it takes a compara- 
tively short time. 

The second drill as given above can be expanded into a form 
and sentence drill by having the pupil write his sentence on the 
board and by having it translated by another member of the class, 
who is then asked to make changes in the number or tense of the 
vocabulary word used in the sentence. Suppose auctor is the 
word to be used. A pupil says for his sentence: Auctor huius libri 
est clarus. The pupil who translates it is required to make the 
whole sentence plural ; or if the vocabulary word is a verb, he may 
be asked to change the tense. 

In all classes it is advisable to use both the auditory and the 
visual approach for teaching vocabulary, since in that way there 
is a better chance of both the visual-minded and of those who 
learn by sound getting the requisite drill; in short, to form as 
many associations as possible for all new words. 

Anna L. DUNLAP 
EastERN Hicu ScHoor 
WasuHIncrTon, D. C. 


Making Use of Latin 

Latin Notes for November, 1930, reports that the New York 
Times for August 28, 1930, contained the following advertise- 
ment of a tailor shop on Fifth Avenue: 


Possunt Quia Posse Videntur 


There is an old Latin proverb that says: “They can, because they think 
they can.” 

The man who looks as if he thought he couldn’t seldom will. The first 
step in making others believe in you is to /ook as if you believe in your- 
self. 


_ 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
— and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
date. 





Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University and the Classical League of the Lehigh Valley cele- 
brated the Bimillennial of Vergil on the afternoon and evening of 
November 14, 1930, with the following program: Address of Greeting 
by Charles Russ Richards, president of Lehigh University; “The Ver- 
gilian Pilgrimage and the Aeneid Cruise” by Mary L. Hess of Liberty 
High School, Bethlehem; “The Epic of Rome and United Italy” by 
Horace W. Wright of Lehigh University; “The Story of Vergil’s 
Georgics” by Earl LeV. Crum of Lehigh University; and “The Later 
Tradition of Vergil” by Edgar H. Riley of Lehigh University. Officers 
of the League for 1930-31 were elected as follows: president, George H. 
Allen of Lafayette College; and secretary-treasurer, Mary L. Hess of 
Bethlehem. The celebration was continued on December 3, 1930, when 
John Erskine of Columbia University lectured on “Vergil after Two 
Thousand Years” under the auspices of the Lehigh University chapter 
of Eta Sigma Phi. 


Charleston, Illinois 

The Bimillennial was celebrated at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College at Charleston on December 30, 1930, when Grant Showerman 
of the University of Wisconsin lectured on “The Meaning of Vergil.” 
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Des Moines, Iowa 

The Round Table for Iowa teachers of Latin and Greek met in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium Friday afternoon, November 14, 1930, with 
Sherman Kirk of Drake University in the chair. There were about 75 
in attendance. Mark Hutchinson of Cornell College read a paper on 
“Courses of Study in Latin for lowa High Schools,” and Ruth Martin 
of the University of Iowa gave an illustrated talk, “In the Steps of 
Aeneas,” dealing with her experiences on the Vergilian Cruise. Im- 
promptu reports were made also by members present of what they have 
done in celebrating the Bimillennial. Officers for next year are: chair- 
man, Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, and secretary- 
treasurer, Margaret C. Hurd of the Roosevelt High School, Des Moines. 


Horace’s Bimillenary 

On November 13, 1930, the chapter of Eta Sigma Phi at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa adopted a suggestion by Roy C. Flickinger that its officers 
and members be instructed to call the attention of the national organi- 
zation and of other classical societies both here and abroad to the fact 
that the Bimillenary of Horace (born December 8, 65 B.c.) would fall in 
1935 — according to the prevailing, though slightly incorrect, fashion of 
reckoning such anniversaries — in the hope that the event might be 
celebrated in a manner worthy of the poet’s fame and popularity. See 
also second editorial in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Illinois College 

On November 3, 1930, R. H. Lacey, who has been professor of classics 
since 1917, was installed as first incumbent of the new Edward Capps 
professorship of classics at Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Louis 
E. Lord of Oberlin College spoke on the subject “The Islands of the 
Blest,” and a letter was read from Professor Capps, who was unable to 
be present at the ceremonies. Certain parts of this are so valuable and 
seem to have so large an interest that they are reproduced here: 

“I should like to think that the action of the trustees of Illinois College _ 
in establishing this chair by the acceptance of the means offered for 
its endowment signifies something more than a business transaction. 
Colleges will always accept gifts for the maintenance of studies which 
already have their place in the curriculum; and sometimes, alas! they 
seem to welcome donations for the promotion of dubious, or at least 
untested, scholastic undertakings. In the latter case probably they offer 
a silent prayer that the purposeful donor of such foundations may be so 
enamored of his investment in his hobby that he will in the end give the 
college some spare change for purposes of which time and experience 
have approved. Or perhaps the trustees cherish the hope in their hearts 
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that after some years some of the money back of the doubtful foundation 
may support less doubtful academic needs. The history of American 
colleges supplies many suggestive illustrations of both these hypotheses. 
Thus at Illinois College the new course devised in the eighties for the 
agriculturist — “for mixing brains with the soil” in President Tanner’s 
eloquent phrase — laid the foundation for a good department of chem- 
istry, and the agricultural course disappeared. And today in another in- 
stitution we see an ambitious, if somewhat weird, department of “Euthen- 
ics,” tending slowly to drift toward normalcy by supporting, under some 
pretext, courses in art. Fortunately for us in the present instance no- 
body can suspect that enthusiastic friends are foisting on the college 
an unwelcome department. On the contrary, Greek and Latin are among 
the oldest subjects in the curriculum. The hope to which I gave expres- 
sion a moment ago is rather this — that the president and trustees, 
acting upon an educational conviction, have gladly seized upon an oppor- 
tunity to establish firmly a group of studies which, in their opinion, are 
of fundamental importance in a liberal education and are particularly 
congenial to Illinois College because of a cherished tradition of scholarly 
distinction in this field.” 


Jacksonville, Illinois 

At the sixty-ninth annual meeting of the Literary Union, a men’s 
literary club at Jacksonville, Ill., on October 17, 1930, Vergil’s Bimillen- 
nial was celebrated with a banquet and program. The invocation was 
offered in Latin by the Very Rev. Dean Formaz of Routt College. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by President McClelland of the MacMurray 
College for Women, who is president of the Literary Union, by Francis 
G. Blair, superintendent of public instruction of Illinois, who acted as 
toastmaster, and by R. H. Lacey of Illinois College, who spoke on several 
phases of the Vergilian Pilgrimage. The chief speaker of the evening 
was Walter Miller of the University of Missouri, who gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “Aeneas at Cumae and Avernus.” 


Otto W. Jeffries 


Otto W. Jeffries, professor of foreign languages in the Central State 
Teachers College at Edmond, Okla., died very suddenly on September 
22, 1930. His entire life was spent at the institution that he served with 
great distinction as student, teacher, and administrative officer. He has 
been vice-president, for Oklahoma, of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South continuously from the beginning until now. 
His genial presence will be missed at our meetings, for he has been one 
of our most faithful attendants. — Walter Miller. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan 

The Western State Teachers College and the Kalamazoo high schools 
celebrated the Bimillennium Vergilianum on October 15, 1930, under the 
chairmanship of Harvey J. Bouck of the Central High School. The pro- 
gram consisted of orchestral music, Dr. Lawler’s “Water Carriers,” 
living pictures representing scenes from Vergil, and Miss Kruckemeyer’s 
pageant, Dido and Aeneas. An attractive bookplate was printed from 
one of several designs prepared by the art department. 


Kentucky Classical Association 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Classical Association of Kentucky 
was held at Lexington on October 24, 1930, under the presidency of 
Mabel H. Pollitt of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. The 
following program was carried out: Address of Welcome by T. T. Jones 
of the University of Kentucky and Response by Miss Pollitt; “The 
Twins” by L. L. Dantzler of the University of Kentucky; “Showman- 
ship in Teaching” by M. W. Newbold of the Louisville Male High 
School; “The Classics and Science” by W. D. Funkhouser of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; “Vergil through the Ages” by Sister Margaret 
Gertrude of Nazareth College; “Roman Criminal Procedure” by Alvin 
E. Evans of the University of Kentucky; “The Deification of a Roman 
Emperor” by Gordon J. Laing of the University of Chicago; and “Xan- 
thippe Looks at Philosophy” by Miss Pollitt. There were also three 
round tables dealing with the experiences of beginners in the teaching 
of Latin, with the new first- and second-year Latin texts, and with 
the status of Latin in Kentucky. The members discussed also holding a 
state Latin Tournament similar to that conducted in Texas. Officers 
were elected as follows: president, T. T. Jones of the University of 
Kentucky; and secretary-treasurer, J. R. Boyd of the Louisville Male 
High School. The meeting in 1931 will be held at Western Kentucky 
Teachers College at Bowling Green. 


Lake City, Iowa 

The whole high school at Lake City, Ia., participated in the Vergilian 
program put on by the Latin department on October 24, 1930. The 
freshmen sang a Latin song; Pauline Gartrell read an original paper on 
Vergil; Hope Hutchison read Tennyson’s “To Virgil”; and a group of 
Latin students staged “The Gods Condescend” by Dorothy Gardner, 
Mary A. Davis, and Helen Reilly, a Latin playlet published by the Ken- 
yon Publishing Company, Wauwatosa, Wis. The Caesar class furnished 
the actors for the first act and the Cicero class those for the second act. 
The Latin work in this school is in charge of the principal, Fanny 
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Howell, who has succeeded in building up the Latin enrollment in the 
school. 


Library Exhibits in Connection with the Bimillennium 

An interesting factor in the Vergil celebration has been the exhibits 
prepared by libraries such as the Free Public Library at Newark, N. J., 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore, Md., the New York Public 
Library in New York City, the Newberry Library in Chicago, the Li- 
brary of Congress at Washington, D. C., etc. The last named has pre- 
pared a universal catalogue of Vergil items. At Newark the exhibit 
opened by depicting the Rome of Vergil’s time by means of pictures and 
maps; next followed scenes illustrating Vergil’s appearance, his friends, 
and his surroundings. Then came a section devoted to the poet’s major 
works as represented in works of art and as reproduced on the printed 
page. A feature of this section was a huge map, measuring 6 x 12 feet 
and hung over the main staircase, showing the travels of Aeneas. Among 
the cases containing rare Vergil editions were a copy of the valuable 
Baskerville edition, printed in 1757, and a copy of the so-called Dauphin 
edition, which was printed in Paris in 1726 for the royal French Dau- 
phin. Bodoni, Elzevir, and Didot are other famous presses whose edi- 
tions of Vergil were to be seen in this display. Facsimiles of the Vati- 
can codex, and the Palatinus and Romanus MSS were also included. A 
Latin letter of invitation was issued by the Library to the Latin students 
of the Newark schools, and to others interested in the exhibit. In connec- 
tion with the exhibit, the Library also published a set of cards, post-card 
size, containing nine extracts from famous English translations of 
Vergil’s works. 


University of Michigan 

The first series of lectures on the Thomas Spencer Jerome founda- 
tion were delivered at intervals between November 4 and December 9, 
1930, by John Garrett Winter, professor of Latin language and litera- 
ture at the University of Michigan. The general subject was “Life and 
Letters in the Papyri,” and the topics of the different lectures were as 
follows: “Rome and the Romans in the Papyri,” “The Life of the 
People in Town and Country, Part One,” “The Life of the People in 
Town and Country, Part Two,” “Evidences of Christianity in the Pri- 
vate Letters,” “Recent Additions to Greek Poetry,” and “Recent Addi- 
tions to Greek Prose.” 


Classical Association of New England, Connecticut Section 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Section was held at the Hart- 
ford High School on Saturday, October 18, 1930. The following pro- 
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gram was given: Address of Welcome by Clement C. Hyde, principal of 
Hartford High School; “Vergil, Nature, and Romanticism” by Spencer 
Brown, Loomis Institute; “Vergil’s Name and Fame” by LeRoy C. 
Barret, Trinity College; “The Secret of the Homeric Simile” by Francis 
P. Donnelly, Fordham University; and “A Walk in Rome” by Benjamin 
C. Clough, Brown University. 


Classical Association of New England, West Massachusetts Section 

The annual meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section was held 
at Deerfield Academy on Saturday, November 8, 1930. The program 
consisted of the following items: Welcome by Charles Huntington 
Smith, Deerfield Academy; “A Comparison of Three Greek Tragedies” 
by Graham Wallace, ’31, Williams College; “The Elements of Original- 
ity in Latin Literature” by George Dwight Kellogg, Union College; 
“Vergil’s Indebtedness to Greek Sources” by Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Trinity College; “Latin Prose Composition in College” by Eleanor 
Shipley Duckett, Smith College; “In Memoriam: Sherwood Owen 
Dickerman” by George E. Howes, Williams College; and “Some Prac- 
tical Hints about the Board Examinations’ by Charles Huntington 
Smith, Deerfield Academy. 


Bimillennium Vergilianum on the Pacific Coast 

A widespread notice was taken of the Bimillennium Vergilianum on 
the Pacific Coast. In southern California the local Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumnae organization undertook to supply speakers who made scores of 
addresses throughout the south land. In this endeavor they had the 
hearty cooperation of the local institutions of learning. Redlands Uni- 
versity, Claremont College, Occidental College, the University of 
Southern California, and the University of California at Los Angeles 
all furnished speakers. Many of these speakers came from outside of the 
classical departments, thus making the interest more general. Aside 
from such addresses many schools have had special celebrations. On 
October 15 the Los Angeles High School presented a program under 
the leadership of Miss McNaughten. On the same day Belmont High 
School also presented a program under the leadership of Miss Herring. 
Farther north, at Portland, Ore., Dido and Aeneas was given on October 
17 and 18, under the leadership of Miss Larrabee and Miss Greathouse. 
All of the high schools took part, and the newspapers and the other 
intellectual interests of the city cooperated in making the occasion a 
great success. There were 4,000 in attendance upon the performances. 


Pietole, Italy 
At Pietole, traditionally identified with Andes, the birthplace of Vergil, 
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has been erected a Vergilian beehive similar to the one described in 
Georgics iv, 33-50. 


Stockton, California 

The Classical Club of Stockton, Calif., closed last year’s work with 
an address on “Greek Architecture” by Howard G. Bissell, a member 
of the Stockton City Planning Commission. At the first meeting this 
fall, held on October 2, President Tully C. Knoles of the College of the 
Pacific spoke on “Rome Today.” At that meeting Mrs. Hudson Smythe 
was elected president. The local Vergil celebration was under the aus- 
pices of this club and the classical departments of the high school and 
the College of the Pacific. It consisted of a play given on Wednesday 
evening, October 15, and a lecture the following morning. The play 
presented was Alice C. Torbert’s Vergil, a Festival Play. Over one 
hundred students were in the cast. The lecture on Thursday morning 
was by Anna Cox Brinton of Mills College on the subject “Vergil and 
the Humanists.” 


Rochester, New York 

The Classical Section of the Central Western Zone met October 31 
and November 1, 1930, in the John Marshall High School under the 
chairmanship of S. Alice Toole of Perry, N. Y. Joseph P. Behm, super- 
visor of Latin in Syracuse, discussed “Latin in the Junior High School.” 
In honor of the Bimillennium Vergilianum Dido and Aeneas, directed 
by Isabel Mayo, was presented before an appreciative audience. In the 
evening a dinner was enjoyed at the Italian Tea Room. This was made 
more interesting by an impromptu “Travelogue” by Mrs. Mason D. Gray. 
Following the dinner the group was invited to a lecture by Ralph V. D. 
Magoffin on “Vergil from Then until Now.” The following morning 
H. A. Hamilton of Elmira College gave an illustrated lecture on “The 
Wanderings of Aeneas,” which was followed by “Changing Values in 
Latin” by H. G. Thompson, state supervisor of ancient languages. There 
was also an exhibition of Latin projects made by ninth-grade students 
in the Perry Public Schools. 


Wellesley College 

Wellesley College celebrated the Bimillennial of Vergil’s birth by a 
series of three lectures by E. K. Rand of Harvard University on Octo- 
ber 20-22, 1930, and by exhibitions from the collections in the college 
library. The subjects of the lectures were “A Birthday Prophecy for 
Vergil,” “Vergil and Dante,” and “Vergilian Convention and Miltonic 
Revolt.” The celebration was under the auspices of the department of 
Latin, Alice Walton, chairman. 
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Williamsburg, Virginia 

The Vergilian Bimillennium was celebrated under the auspices of the 
mother chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at the College of William and Mary 
on October 15, 1930, with a lecture by Charles Knapp of Barnard 
College on “The Aeneid as a National Poem” and a pageant entitled 
The Visit of Aeneas to the Lower World. The latter consisted of five 
scenes adapted by A. Pelzer Wagener from Dryden’s translation of the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. The full text is contained in the program pre- 
pared for the occasion and may be obtained from the author at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


Wilson College 

Vergil’s anniversary was celebrated at Wilson College on October 11, 
1930, by the presentation of the pageant entitled Aeneas at Cumae. 
Facing the audience on a little hill rose the pillars symbolizing the temple 
of Apollo, before which appeared Aeneas in gorgeous scarlet, attended, 
as ever, by the fidus Achates. Under the brow of the hill the Sibyl, gray, 
gaunt, and fearful, stood at the door of her mysterious cavern; and the 
Conococheague Creek, taciturnus amnis, served as a perfect represen- 
tation of the Styx, across which a gruesome Charon plied his boat. The 
golden branch was to be had for the plucking from any of the resplend- 
ent trees that edged the water’s bank. The department of chemistry 
contributed a marvelous smoke screen, a realistic symbol of the sul- 
phurous fumes of Tartarus. The pageant was preceded by an impressive 
prologue written by one of the students and was closed by a magnificent 
marshaling of Rome’s heroes in appropriate costumes. Not until An- 
chises dismissed his son and the Sibyl by the ivory gate of sleep was the 
spell of enchantment broken, and the audience returned reluctantly to 
the world above, grateful, however, to have had this glimpse of the 

“Golden branch amid the shadows, 
Kings and realms that pass to rise no more.” 


Wisconsin Latin Teachers’ Association 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Latin Teachers’ Association 
was held in Milwaukee October 30, 1930, with Theresa Kleinheinz of 
Central High School, Madison, presiding. Payson S. Wild of Chicago, 
formerly at the University of Chicago, presented an interesting paper 
on “Ausonius, a Fourth Century Poet.” “Trailing After —a Long Way 
After Aeneas” was the title of Lena B. Tomson’s account of her ex- 
periences during the summer as a member of the Vergilian Cruise. The 
following officers were elected for 1930-31: Professor Daland of Milton 
College, president; Anita Showerman of Wauwatosa, vice-president; 
and H. Gudwin Johnson of the Washington High School, Milwaukee, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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